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PEIRCE 
Expansion Bolts 


The dependable bolts for fastening 
insulator brackets to buildings. 

First in holding power and ease 0! 
installation. uickly and securely 
inserted in brick, stone or concrete. 


Ask your jobber. 
HUBBARD & CO. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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String Wires in Half the Time 
With C-B Knobs 


Regardless of the angle of the drop wire 
C-B Knobs adjust themselves automatically 
to any strain, equalizing it and taking up 
all vibration. 

And a lineman can string a wire in half 
the time. Use C-B Knobs for economy. 


The National Telephone Supply Co. 


5100 Superior Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 


Use the FRANKEL DUALCLIP 
with or without the pin 








No. 252 
Patented June 27-'16 
The DUALCLIP is extremely handy because of its 


adaptability to different uses. 


The hardened steel pin is removable and when re- 
pe laced holds rigidly. With the pin attached, the 
UALCLIP is used for testing on insulated wires. 
Remove the pin and you have an ideal clip for use 

around binding posts, spark plugs, etc. 


Order from your supply house 
Kklet on request 
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POLES 
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delivered prices 


NATIONAL POLE CO. 
ESGANABA :: 3: MICH, 


Vitrified, Glazed, Clay Conduit 


We carry large stocks of round singles, 
square singles, two, three, four, six 
and nine duct, in standard and short 
lengths, splits, mitres ds. 


Service and Quality Guaranteed 


THE CLAY PRODUCTS COMPANY 
BRAZIL, INDIANA 


MATTHEWS 
SCRULIX 
ANCHORS 


are not the best 
because they are 
the oldest, but 
they are the old- 
est because they 
are the best. 


W. N. MATTHEWS & BRO., Inc. 
St. Louis, Mo. 




















Why Leich Ringing Converters are 
used in thousands of Telephone Exchanges 


LEICH ELECTRIC CO., 
Genoa, III. 


Dear Sirs: 


single instance. 





‘*7-A Frequency 


“Please send new contacts, 6 in all, for points marked in en- 
closure. This machine has been operated continuously since Feb. 16, 
1916, without any expense for upkeep or failing to do its duty in a 


Its number is 329 and you may well be pleased.” 


Yours truly, 
(Name on Request) 


If it costs you more than 50 cents per month to do your ringing 
write for complete information on LEICH RINGING CONVERTERS. 


Free From All Patent Infringements 


LEICH ELECTRIC CO. 


Telephones, Switchboards, Accessories 
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Victor Telephone Batteries 
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THE CARBUN PRopUcTS 2 


VICTOR BATTERIES exactly meet telephone 
requirements. They are uniform in amper- 
age and voltage, long-lived and give depend- 
able service. 

When using them make your own tests and 
keep your own records. Use the record forms 
we furnish with each shipment—your tests 
will prove the truth of our statement that 
Victor batteries will save money for every 
operating company that uses them. 

Order a trial barrel today. Prices on request. 


Special lock nut binding posts without extra 
charge. 


The CARBON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 
Dry Batteries and Carbon Products 
LANCASTER, OHIO 








Save Your Old Poles 
Potect Your New Oner 





You can save a large portion of 
the money you spend replacing | 
broken, rotten and decayed poles. at 
Even after a pole is broken or 
badly decayed you can still get 
years of service from it. 


Our Pole Protector will prove a boon 
to telephone companies throughout 
the country. Consists of a strong 
segmental sleeve, the sections of 
which are interlocked by longitudi- 
nal keys making, in effect, an inte- 
gral sleeve. The segmental sleeve is 
assembled together, round the pole 
above the ground line and is then 
driven into the ground to the re- 
quired depth. The pole is then effec- 
tually protected against fire, decay or 
unusual strains. 


Made of ARMCO Iron—proof against 
rust and corrosion. 








Furnished in all sizes—prices are 
moderate. Write today for partic- 
ulars. 


AMERICAN POLE PROTECTIVE CO. 
FREEPORT ILLINOIS 
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Most telephone 
companies probably 
will heartily wel- 
come any authoritative offer to help in 
filling out the questionnaire of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission with regard 
to depreciation data. The telephone men 
who listened to the discussion on this sub- 
ject at the Chicago convention last month 
realized both the vital importance of the 
matter, and likewise the difficulty that 
most of them will experience in handling 
the job prudently and for the subsequent 
benefit of their business. 

In fact, both Frank S. Fowler, chief of 
the depreciation section of the commission, 
and the representatives of state regulatory 
bodies, who participated in the discussion, 
plainly indicated their belief that arriving 
at an equitable depreciation procedure is a 
hard task, in which there is considerable 
groping for light even by the experts. 
The average company out in the field, 
therefore, will approach the problem with 
doubt and uncertainty, and will need all 
the assistance it can obtain. 

x ok OK x 

For that reason the movement to secure 
uniform, concerted action in the filing of 
depreciation questionnaires, which is being 
started by some of the state telephone as- 
sociations, promises to be of value to 
such operators who are wondering how to 
proceed in the matter. The Illinois asso- 
ciation has invited the associations of 
neighboring states to co-operate in a plan 
whereby the companies of such states, if 
they choose, can adopt a uniform plan 
in reporting on the points covered by the 


Interstate commission’s questionnaire. 


CURRENT OPINIONS AND COMMENTS 


The primary purpose of this move is to 
avoid the filing of questionnaires by tele- 
phone companies in the same district, all 
giving widely varying views, which, it is 
pointed out, would leave the commission 
at Washington no farther along than it 
was before. 

* * * * 

Ostensibly, the commission wants to 
know the consensus of the ideas and 
views of telephone companies on deprecia- 
If flooded 
with a thousand different propositions 


tion in its different phases. 


from a thousand individual companies, it 
naturally will be as much at sea on the 
subject as ever—in fact, more so, on ac- 
count of the conflicting ideas presented. 
If co-operative effort can collect and co- 
ordinate those ideas so that there is some 
substantial agreement as to what Illinois 
companies, for instance, consider a proper 
procedure, some definite progress can be 
made. 

It is understood that the state associa- 
tions of Illinois, Indiana and Missouri 
have agreed to confer along this line, 
each association to assist the companies in 
that state to follow a uniform plan to fit 
the conditions in that particular section. 
The average company will need advice in 
making useful replies to the questionnaire, 
and no doubt the Interstate Commerce 
Commission will be glad to receive re- 
sponses that will be a composite of tele- 
phone opinion in each locality. It should 
facilitate their work materially. 

In bringing the matter to the atten- 


tion of its member 
companies, the IIli- 
nois Telephone 
Association emphasizes the necessity for 
prudent action in the following language: 

“In view of the great importance of this 
matter, since the proper computation of 
the average amount to be included in 
operating expenses to provide for depre- 
ciation not only affects your rate adjust- 
ments, your dividends and your income 
sheet, but also the maintenance of the 
integrity of your investment, it has been 
decided to develop a uniform statement of 
permissible answers for companies in 
Illinois. These will be available at an 
early date.” 

Such Illinois companies as desire to 
avail themselves of this assistance are 
advised to not file their questionnaires un 
til they receive further information from 
the association. 

* K * * 

The United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association also has issued a cir- 
cular letter on the depreciation subject, 
recommending that meetings of A, B and 
C class companies be held by states to 
discuss the questions asked by the com- 
mission. 

President MacKinnon, however, advises 
that each company give its individual 
opinion, not that of some one else. As a 
matter of fact, such conferences would 
inevitably lead to more or less unity of 
action in answering the questionnaire, 
and to that extent would assist the com- 
panies. 

Kc * * * 


Reference was made in last week’s issue 
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to the antagonism often shown by rural 
subscribers to the telephone company, and 
the necessity for organized effort to over- 
come it. The same point is covered by 
Wm. L. Moellering, of the Fort Wayne 


(Ind.) company, in a letter to the Steuben 


Republican, published at Angola, Ind., re- 


garding the troubles of the Steuben Coun- 
ty Telephone Co., with headquarters in 
The 


granted the company an increase of 25 


that town. state commission had 
cents a month in rates, which so enraged 
the rank and file of the patrons that sev- 
eral hundred had discontinued service. 
The bitter feeling manifested over so 
small a matter led Mr. Moellering to be- 
that 


radically wrong, and he made an investi- 


lieve somewhere something was 


gation. “I found that, paramount to all 
else,” he said, “there existed a profound 
misconception of the telephone industry, 
an unfortunate lack of understanding of 
the requirements necessary to enable the 
telephone company to function properly 
and live.” 
* * aK 

In his letter to the telephone users of 
Steuben county, Mr. Moellering went on 
to enumerate the reasons why the com- 


the same 





pany had to have more revenue 
well known reasons that are easy of proof 
if pains are taken to prove them, but 


which the public know little about because 
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they have not been educated along those 
lines. 

“In the Angola case,” said he, “ a cam- 
paign of education, conducted in a plain, 
understandable way by the telephone com- 
pany, would have done much in the sup- 
port of its cause—which is, in truth, a 
just one—and this neglect is a proper 
cause for censure of the telephone com- 
pany. 

“Quarrels grow from lack of facts, and 
losses are thus multiplied far beyond the 
sums originally contended for. In the 
Angola case each complainant present at 
the telephone hearings lost a day’s time 
and incidentals due to the attendance, a 
loss in money greater than the rate ad- 
vance for a year, and such losses had been 
duplicated several times.” 

Educating telephone subscribers and 
winning their good will are just as neces- 
sary as for a company to carry insurance 
on its physical property. 

OK * * 

It is impossible to get anything without 
paying its price, according to Emerson in 
his essay on “Compensation,” and mankind 
The 


Texas, are 


finds this to be true in everything. 
telephone users of Dallas, 
learning this finally, although the operat- 
ing company doubtless often thought the 
result was a long time coming. Service 


rates have at last been adjusted through 
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a compromise agreement between the cit) 
and the company. 

The public has been demanding single- 
line telephone service at a cost so low that 
granted th 
After 
months of fighting, in which the issue 


the courts intervened and 


company a living compensation. 


went clear to the United States Supreme 
Court—where the company was sustained 
—the city authorities admitted that peopl 
who insisted on a_ single-line service 
should pay a commensurate rate, and the 
mayor is now recommending that those 
who still rebel should modify their de- 
sires and use two-party lines. 
x * * 

The Dallas mayor says frankly that if 
all the public demand only the single-line 
service, nothing can prevent the courts 
from increasing the existing rates. | In 
others words, the people must pay the 
price if they insist on the best, as the city 
has learned a utility cannot be compelled 
to serve at a rate that spells ruin. 

Dallas has about 40,000 


more than any other city of its size in 


telephones- 


the country, according to the city super- 
visor of public utilities—and the com- 
pany’s facilities are capable of being util 
ized for 80,000 two-party lines. The 
mayor seems to put it up to the people. 
If they want the more expensive service, 


they must pay accordingly. 


The Public and State Regulation 


Present Hostile Attitude of Public Towards Regulation Due to Lack of 
Understanding of Its Principles and Functions — Paper Presented at the 
Recent Convention of United States Independent Telephone Association 


It is with some degree of temerity that 
1 attempt to make an address upon a 
subject that any of us could answer in 
one sentence, to-wit: Lack of understand- 
ing as to the underlying principles and 
functions controlling state regulation. 

There is no occasion for us to attempt 
to extenuate matters and deceive ourselves 
by the statement that regulatory bodies 
are enjoying a status of even limited popu- 
larity at this time. We all know only too 
well that the reverse of the proposition is 
true and nothing was ever permanently 
gained in the political and business aftu- cs 
of life by the practice of self-deceit. 

Of course, we all fully appreciate the 
fact that, at this particular time in the 
world’s history, practically every com- 
ponent element that constitutes orderly 
and organized government is being sub- 


By Noah W. Simpson 


Member, Missouri Public Service Commission 


jected to close and, in many instances, 
scathing criticism, but out of the entirety 
thereof certainly that political subdivision 
commonly known as public utility regula- 
tion, has been for the last few years and 
is now the recipient of more cutting, poig- 
nant criticisms of an exceedingly hostile 
nature than any of its associates. I need 
none to advise me in the premises for I 
have been personally in the heat of the 
fray for the last few years and know 
whereof I speak. 

Howbeit, with this constant flow of 
acrimonious criticism, the paradoxical 
structure underlying the whole thereof is 
that none have been able to show wherein 
state regulatory bodies have not at all 
times functioned in a studious and dig- 
nified manner with the resultant effect of 
reaching an equitable conclusion, in ac- 


cord with the law and the facts, of the 
many perplexing and important 
brought before them. 


issues 


The decisions of these commissions un 
cer the law are open to review by tli 
judiciary branch of our government and 
I have never yet been able to learn of 
plausible reason why an interested par 
to a rate controversy, ofttimes involvit 
matters of great monetary moment on 
one side and that of service to the usi: 
public upon the other, is net fairly e 
titled to have decision rendered therein |! 
an impartial body equipped by and at t! 
expense of the state to investigate t! 
true status thereof. 

We all agree that if we are to ha 
regulation it is unfortunate that its c 
trolling principles had not been better u: 
derstood and more firmly established ! 
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fore it was required to stand the acid test 
of the disturbed business conditions in- 
cident to the late war. 


Public service corporations as a gen- 
eral rule, unfortunately, do not possess a 
popular status in the local communities 
they serve. Whether this condition is de- 
served or undeserved I am not saying, but 
am only stating it as a promise. I at- 
tribute considerable force to this influence 
as one of the reasons why the public so 
severely criticised the commissions inci- 
dent to rate increases. 

These same people saw every other 
commodity that went into their family 
life make rapid ascension in price and- as 
reasonable, fair human beings, well know 
that utilities of necessity had either to 
collect more money for their finished 
product or quit business. Yet many well- 
meaning people, who ordinarily try to be 
fair and just in the business affairs of 
life, insisted then and still insist that our 
state commission should have required 
these public service corporations to con- 
tinue to furnish service at existing con- 
tract rates which could only have inevi- 
tably led to financial ruin of the utility 
and, as a necessary concomitant thereto, 
complete loss of service to the public. If 
we had allowed ourselves to be controlled 
by such popular clamor, we would have 
justly deserved the odium of being brand- 
ed as political poltroons. 

And this brings me to a consideration 
of the primary complaints from the 
public : 

(a) You set aside our franchise con- 
tracts; 

(b) Why don’t you squeeze the water 
out of the capital stock of these corpora- 
tions ? 

Yes, your franchise contracts were dis- 
regarded—and for the altruistic purpose 
that the state might see that your family 
had gas in the kitchen range, electric cur- 
rent in the light bulb, water in the bath- 
room, and a telephone connection to your 
kome that you might be in a position to 
carry on the multitudinous functions of 
telephonic art as constituting an integral 
part of our every-day business and fam- 
ily life. 

The plain answer to the whole proposi- 
tion is that if we had not provided addi- 
ticnal operating revenue, the public would 
have had to do without the service, for 
the utility, be it electric, gas, heat, water 
or telephone, could not otherwise have 
continued to function. 

Some day, possibly—at least I so hope 
~the general public will understand that 
& public service corporation is nothing 
more nor less than a few people asso- 
ciated together by virtue of our corpora- 
tion laws for the purpose of furnishing a 
linished product or service to our citizens; 
that the money derived from security is- 
sues must come from the investing public, 
and this money, imperatively necessary 
at practically all times for additions and 
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betterments, can only be _ forthcoming 
when the utility is able to show itself to 
be in a reasonably prosperous condition. 

Moreover, the public should know that 
it requires three primary requisites for a 
utility to be reasonably prosperous, viz.: 
First, collect sufficient revenue to pay its 
operating expenses; second, take care of 
its yearly depreciation; and third, pay a 
return upon the fair value of its property. 

These were the cardinal rules followed 








SAVING OF TIME. 


Of all commodities time is the com- 
modity that is most wasted. We say 
that “time is money” and then act as 
though time were valueless. Minute 
wastes of minutes and seconds by any- 
one and everyone in the organization 
have kept many a big business from 
crossing the profit line and paying divi- 
dends. The first step in the proper or- 
ganization of a business is so to lay 
out its system as to effect the greatest 
possible saving of time. When we be- 
gin to save time we begin to save 
money. Cutting out wasted moments 
is the first step toward efficiency.— 
John Landis Browne. 








by state commissions in granting rate in- 
creases and for which the public criti- 
cized. 

They who argue for the inviolability of 
these contracts, do so without proper in- 
vestigation. State sovereignty has exer- 
cised this right of regulation as far back 
as the history of present-day government. 
In our country this right is incorporated 
in the organic law of practically every 
state in our union. These state govern- 
ments are permitted to make limited 
delegation of the power but directly pro- 
hibited from surrendering it. 

To me it savors of puerility in the ex- 
treme to say that a political subdivision 
of a state ought to be permitted to enter 
into an inviolable contract controlling the 
rights of the present and future genera- 
tions governing the price of these com- 
modities so imperatively essential to the 
general welfare of business and the home 
life. The reasonableness of the rates and 
service must of necessity always be con- 
trolled by the exigencies of the times and 
the whole of the body politic protected by 
the sovereignty of the state. 

Furthermore, our critics should under- 
stand that this legal proposition, involving 
matters of great moment and consequence 
to the general welfare of the state, cannot 
well be finally adjudicated by the street 
corner advocate. The orderly procedure 
under our form of government is for our 
courts to act as final arbiters therein. 

It does appear that it ought to suffice 
the matter by saying that our courts of 
last resort, both federal and state, have 
repeatedly sustained the decisions of our 





state commissions in 
binding terms of these franchise contracts 
where the controlling facts warranted the 
relief granted. 

Also note the following from that great 


present-day lawyer, Elihu Root: 


disregarding the 


There is one special field of law de- 
velopment which has manifestly become 
inevitable. We are entering upon the 
creation of a body of administrative law 
quite different in its machinery, its reme- 
dies and its necessary safeguards from the 
old methods of regulation by specific stat- 
utes enforced by the courts. As any com- 
munity passes from simple to complex 
conditions, the only way in which gov- 
ernment can deal with the increased bur- 
dens thrown upon it is by the delegation 
of power to be exercised in detail by 
subordinate agents, subject to the control 
of general directions prescribed by su- 
perior authority. 

The necessities of our situation have 
already led to an extensive employment 
of that method. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the state public service 
commissions, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, the powers of the Federal Reserve 
Board, the health departments of the 
states, and many other supervisory offices 
and agencies are familiar illustrations. 

Before these agencies, the old doctrine 
prohibiting the delegation of legislative 
power has virtually retired from the field 
and given up the fight. There will be no 
withdrawal from these experiments. We 
shall go on; we shall expand them, 
whether we approve theoretically or not, 
because such agencies furnish protection 
to rights and obstacles to wrongdoing 
which, under our new social and indus- 
trial conditions, cannot be practically ac- 
complished by the old and simple pro- 
cedure of legislatures and courts as in 
the last generation. 

And permit me to read brief excerpts 
taken from decisions of the supreme court 
of my own state: 

That act is an elaborate law bottomed 
on the police power. It evidences a public 
policy hammered out on the anvil of pub- 
lic discussion. It apparently recognizes 
certain generally accepted economic prin- 
ciples and conditions, to wit, that a public 
utility (like gas, water, car service, etc.) 
is in its nature a monopoly; that competi- 
tion is inadequate to protect the public, 
and, if it exists, is likely to become an 
economic waste; that state regulation 
takes the place of and stands for com- 
petition; that such regulation, to com- 
mand respect from patron or utility 
owner, must be in the name of the over- 
lord, the state, and to be effective must 
possess the power of intelligent visitation 
and the plenary supervision of every busi- 
ness feature to be finally (however in- 
visibly) reflected in rates and quality of 
service. 

It recognizes that every expenditure, 
every dereliction, every share of stock or 
bond or note issued, as surely is finally 
reflected in rates and quality of service 
to the public, as does the moisture which 
arises in the atmosphere finally descend 
in rain upon the just and unjust, willy 
nilly. (Lamm, C. J., speaking of Mo. 
P. S. C. Act in Kansas City Gas Co., 
Case 254, Mo. 1, c. 534.) 


Again— 

It is, however, clear that, under our 
section 5 of article 12 of the constitution 
of 1875 (a section not theretofore found 
in our constitution), the legislature itself 
cannot abridge the police power of the 
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state, nor can it authorize a municipal 
corporation to make a contract abridging 
or limiting such police power. So that 
if, as we have held, the fixing of rates 
for public service is an exercise of the 
police power, then under other rulings 
cited above the public service commis- 
sion had a right to fix reasonable rates 
irrespective of the alleged contract. The 
great weight of authority so holds. 

Cases from a great number of states 
will be found in the briefs for the public 
service commission. These discuss the 
question from different angles, but reach 
the same conclusion. We have preferred 
to rest the ruling in this case upon what 
this court has previously ruled, which rul- 
ings have been in the light of our own 
peculiar constitutional provision. 

Under it the sovereign police power of 
the state is preserved intact irrespective 
of contracts with reference to rates for 
public service. Under it no contract as to 
rates will stand as against the order of 
the public service commission for reason- 
able rates, whether such reasonable rates 
_ be lower or higher than the contract rate. 

Under the constitution and the public 
service commission act, the public service 
commission (supervised by the courts as 
to the reasonableness of rates) is exer- 
cising the police power of the state by 
its delegated authority from the legisla- 
ture. Its rates, therefore, constitutionally 
and legally supersede any and all contract 
rates. Other theories of casé law need 
not be noted. (Graves J. in Sedalia case 
> ‘cs Service Commission, 275 Mo. 


And finally this I would have these 
self appointed critics know: Organized 
state government will never permit these 
public service corporations to do other- 
wise than furnish a continuity of service 
to the public, and in turn protect from 
confiscation or financial ruin their invest- 
ment, whether we have state commissions 
or not. What we did and are now doing 
would have been done by the judiciary 
branch of the federal and state govern- 
ment. 

State commissions are, through their 
organized departments of expert engineers 
and accountants, fully equipped to make 
comprehensive investigation as to all is- 
sues involved in these unusual cases, while 
we all know that our courts have no spe- 
cial facilities of their own to carry on 
matters of independent investigation and, 
as a general rule, are pressed for adequate 
time to transact their present legal duties. 

Which body, then, do you think is the 
best equipped to fully investigate and ren- 
der justice between all interested parties 
in the first instance? 

The old hue and cry as to “watered 
stock” I suppose we will have with us 
always. It is ofttimes, unfortunately. 
used by critics who have no inclination 
other than to be fair, but we can always 
depend upon its utilization by the political 
demagogue and the uninformed newspaper 
writer. I assume that it means that the 
public service corporation is being paid a 
return over and above the present legal 
fair value of its property used and useful 
in behalf of the public. I hold no brief 
for other state commissions, but I want to 
say for my own state commission that I 
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brand the accusation as being unqualifiedly 
false. 

As I understand the law, it is an in- 
herent duty on a state commission to cor- 
rect just such abuses as these when they 
exist, and I deny that my state commis- 
sion has practiced such a dereliction of 
duty. I know of many utilities in Mis- 








TWO NECESSARY THINGS. 


There are two necessary things for 
the enrichment of life, mentally, physic- 
ally, socially, and spiritually. They are 
very simple and are known of all men. 
One is hard work and the other is a 
determination to do _  right.—Calvin 
Coolidge. 








souri that are not making a reasonable 
return upon their investment; in fact, many 
today make little above operating ex- 
penses and depreciation. But when any- 
one claims there are those among them 
collecting on watered stock, or watered 
value of any particular, | must stand upon 
my inalienable right as a Missourian and 
answer in the quaint vernacular of my 
state, “You'll have to show me.” 
Certainly no critic would want to be so 
unfair as to charge up the sins of com- 
mission and omission of these corpora- 
tions to a state regulatory body, when 
the acts complained of transpired before 
the commission was created. It is true 
that in Missouri today there are utilities 
whose combined outstanding stock and 
bond issues exceed the fair value of their 
property. But they are collecting no re- 
turn upon the excessive issue and the se- 


* curity issues were extant when our com- 


mission was created. 

The public knows very little of the 
heavy and important work of state com- 
missions in passing upon present-day se- 
curity issues. The guiding star of our 
commission in such instances is to approve 
no issue where the combined stock and 
bond certificates over-reach the fair 
value of the property. Thus the investing 
public is protected and, if we could have 
had state regulation back under the old 
regime, I opine we would not have this 
“watered stock” complaint of today. 

Moreover, the public ought to know, 
whether they do or not, that utility values 
used as a basis upon which to allow a 
return can only be arrived at in an or- 
derly legal manner. They are not founded 
upon the whim or caprice of an over- 
zealous stock or bondholder, nor of a 
perennnial public kicker. The finding of 
these values must be controlled by law 
and facts and they are always review- 


able in our courts for affirmance or re- 
versal. 


* * * * 


Another broadside of criticism is di- 
rected against us by that vocation of life 
commonly known as the traveling men’s 
fraternity. If I wanted to be as unfair 
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toward them as they. have been toward 
us, I would show them. wherein a large 
portion of the general public, whom they 
are attempting to influence against us, be- 
lieves that the life calling of a traveling 
ian is an unnecessary and usesess append- 
age attached to present-day organized 
society. 

But I am not in accord with any such 
short-sighted views. I recognize the trav- 
eling man as an integral part of our busi- 
ness life and further, that he exercises 
potent qualities upon matters partaking of 
a public policy. 

Now what is the gravamen of the trav- 
eling man’s charge? If you will clear 
the rubbish away and see it in its true 
light, you will discover that it is nothing 
more nor less than that he is bitter and 
sore over the present-day railroad pas- 
senger rates. 

He allows his mind to hark back with 
a longing look to those halcyon days of 
the two-cent passenger fare, when politics 
and transportation were both operated at 
the same time over a railroad track and, 
like Rachel of old, he refuses to be com- 
forted. He has always thought that he 
ought to be accorded special consideration 
in public traffic rates because of his claim 
that he is a wholesale user thereof. We 
would all like to help him if it could be 
done legally and not cast his burden over 
on others. 

If these traveling men were one-half 
as smart as some of their spokesmen 
critics think they are, they would know 
that state commissions have precious lit- 
tle, if any, jurisdiction over railroad rates 
of today. These rates are made and con- 
trolled by a federal body, where they 
rightfully belong and, so far as I am con- 
cerned, I hope the jurisdiction thereof 
will be permanently lodged therein. 


My suggestion to our friends, the trav- 
eling men, is that if they would save 
some of their energy now used in criti- 
cising us and direct their compiaints to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, they 
will have a much better chance to reap 
some beneficial results. 

There are other matters of criticism of 
secondary importance but time forbids my 
going into an analyzation thereof, as | 
want to take up some propositions of a 
more direct issue with you utility op 
erators. 

Now, no small part of the present 
existing unpopularity of the state com- 
missions with the public is caused by you 
utility operators, and I am going to tell 
it to you face to face. 

There is an old truism which 
that no chain is stronger than its weakest 
link. The weakest link with utility op- 
erators in general is that one where their 
employes come into direct contact with 
their consumers. It is the most vulner- 
able point of the whole organized fabric 
of your business, and yet it is the one 
you give least attention. 
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What is it that bridges the chasm be- 
tween the junk value of your property 
and what it is today? We know only too 
well that it is covered by the attitude of 
the public as to whether or not they will 
receive your product. Unless you are 
able to hold sufficient good will from 
your patrons, then your distribution sys- 
tem weakens and falls, and your central 
plant becomes the uninvited agency 
through which spiders peacefully spin 
their webs. 

And so J again repeat that the most 
important element of any utility’s busi- 
ness, whatever classification the utility 
may occupy, is not its financing, its kilo- 
watt hour, switchboard production cost, 
its cubic feet of gas cost in the holder, 
nor its station-to-station cost, but is the 
holding of the individual and collective 
good will of the people it serves. 

All public service utility operators 
should know that no small portion of the 
public they serve knows the utility only 
by reason of business contact with a 
limited class of employes. 

The viewpoint of this large class of 
customers toward the utility in general, 
their likes and dislikes thereof, is pre- 
dicated almost in the entirety upon the 
impression made upon them by this par- 
ticular class of employes. The result of 
the work of these employes ofttimes 
spans the gap of favorable or unfavorable 
feeling towards the company on the part 
of these consumers when the company, 
by force of circumstances, has to come 
to the state commissions for relief. 

In my opinion, there is no calling in 
life.more difficult and exacting than that 
resting upon those who are expected to 
read the pulse of the public and hold its 
support. 

Instead of utility owners putting forth 
strong characters peculiarly fitted for such 
exacting positions, to in turn oversee and 
control employes who come in direct con- 
tact with the public, we not infrequently 
find men in control who haven’t enough 
executive acumen to read the pulse of the 
public patrons of a peanut stand. 

Did you ever have occasion to pur- 
chase a railroad ticket, or make inquiry 
concerning your train from a railroad 
employe in a rural town? In the first 
place he never opens the ticket window 
until nearly time for your train and then, 
if he can distress you further by remain- 
ing away from the ticket window and 
appearing to be completely engrossed in 
cxamining some paper of his office, he 
has reached the zenith of his ambition. 
And this assumed hauteur towards the 
public, which appears to convey the idea 
that it is a condescension on the part of 
the employe to take your money or ren- 
der you any service, is not confined to the 
railroads alone. It has the same ap- 
plicability to other public service corpo- 
rations. 

That valuable asset of your business, 
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known as good will of the public you 
serve, is being torn down at one end of 
your business faster than you are build- 
ing it up at the other, and yet you don’t 
seem to know it. Your province in life 
is to furnish a service to reasonably satis- 
fied customers and, as I see it, the 
strongest minds of your organization 
should be directed towards advising and 
satisfying the public. 

It is not sufficient answer to this pro- 
position for you utility operators to say 
that the attitude of your employes is 
oftentimes caused by the unfair attitude 
ci the public customer with whom they 
come in contact. We all admit the truth 
of the statement but the argument 
assumes the aspect of fallaciousness at 
every angle. The vice of the proposition 
is that you hold yourselves out to the 
world as being organized for the delivery 
of service and you collect your pay from 
the public therefor. It is your legal and 
moral duty to function within the pur- 
poses for which the law gave you a legal 
status. 

Can you give me one sensible reason 
why, when your territory served is all 
wrought up concerning an issue of yours 
of great moment, involving far-reaching 
changes in rates or service, that the 
officers of your company who have both 
ability and authority to speak, ought not, 
by public address to fully advise their 
patrons? Is there any reason to believe 
that, when various organized civic bodies 
of your patrons are holding public meet- 
ings to discuss your proposition, a 
request from you to be permitted to ap- 
pear thereat and advise as to your posi- 
tion would not receive a courteous affirm- 
ative response? . 

What more useful purpose could be 
served at those particular times than for 
you to get the full merits of your cause 
before the public by dignified addresses 
and signed newspaper articles? Not just 
a skeleton form of accounting but a plain 
common statement of facts, even to the 
point of argumentation that all may fully 








THE SAFE OF SUCCESS. 


You can’t “crack” the Safe of Suc- 
cess. You have to work the combina- 
tion—Pluck, Perseverance and Work. 
A little cheerfulness, a smile or two, 
wll make it slip around more easily. 
Oh, sure, go ahead and try to “crack” 
it, if you want to—you will be the only 
one sorry yourself—Tom Dreier. 











comprehend. I well know your answer 
to this line of thought. You claim that 
these assemblies are called avd dominated 
by interests unfriendly and hostile to- 
wards your business. But that answer 
will not suffice. 

The statement of the proposition car- 
ries with it an expose of its own inherent 
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weakness. Why should you allow your 
patrons’ minds to become unfairly 


influenced against the merits of your 
cause by those who have sinister designs 
upon your business? No, the plain truth 
of the matter is that it is a hard, ex- 
acting job and you have all been side- 
stepping it. 

What do you do in such instances? You 
generally take over some out-of-job news- 
paper man who knows very little about 
your business and less about the attitude 
of the public thereto. 

This publicity director, in conjunction 
with your accounting or statistical de- 
partment, finally succeeds in getting an 
accounting form advertisement in the 
newspapers—and there you let the pro- 
position rest, save and except you try to 
secure by some subterranean means a re- 
port of all the mean things said about 
your company at one of these patron mass 
meetings, instead of having some officer 
openly present to present the merits of 
your cause to the people you serve. 

When the time finally arrives to have 
your cause brought to issue before our 
commissions, the public generally are still 
in an wunadvised status and ofttimes, in 
consequence thereof, assume a hostile and 
combative attitude towards both your 
utility and the commission; many of them 
sincerely believing that there exists some 
character of a_ semi-collusion between 
yourselves and the commission to take 
some undue advantage of the public. 

And yet some utility operators have 
the effrontery to wonder why we are not 
all more popular with the public. The 
point I am trying to indelibly impress 
upon utility operators is that the time is 
propitious for many of them to inaugur- 
ate a new policy on this important and 
far-reaching phase of their business. This 
burden you have been shunting upon the 
state commissions, and to many of them 
the load is becoming exceedingly irksome. 

Unless your cases possess those essen- 
tial attributes for relief bottomed upon 
law and merit, you well know that you 
cannot get by the investigation to which 
our commissions will subject you. 

So if you possess them, I know of no 
reason why you should not turn on the 
spotlight of open notice to your patrons 
ir the first instance. As I see it, this is 
the weak spot in your organized fabric 
of today, and the resultant. consequences 
therefrom not only reflect unfavorably 
against the utility business in general, but 
against the state commissions as well. 


And while discussing this proposition 
with you, I want to digress enough to 
ask you if, during the period of the war 
when state commissions were by force of 
circumstances compelled to hastily change 
rates and service rules in order that a 
continuity of service might be maintained 
for the public, you ever came in contact 
with those utility operators, who, by rea- 
son of their innate moral cowardice would 
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place all blame upon the state commis- 
sions? 

By a sly, covert means through their 
employes they would advise an inquiring 
or dissatisfied customer incident to some 
rate or service rule change, that the com- 
pany was only following the direction of 
the state commission and was in a help- 
less condition to even attempt to satisfy 
a complaint. The impression left in the 
mind of the customer was that the utility 
would be much pleased to grant the re- 
quested relief, but was prevented from so 
doing by the state commission. 


Of course, we all know that the means 
used was both deceptive and false—but 
it left an unfair impression with the pub- 
lic as to the state commissions. It never 
would have occurred had those utility 
operators possessed enough business acu- 
men and ordinary manliness to have truth- 
fully advised their customers. But they 
were small caliber men trying to fill re- 
sponsible positions and the result was 
what can usually be expected under such 
circumstances. 


Of course, if our commissions are able 
to reduce rates as they hope to be, we 
will be able to remove a large portion of 
this hostile attitude from ourselves. But 
the principles involved in the subject mat- 
ter heretofore stated remain the same. For 
the underlying principles supporting the 
whole superstructure of state regulation 
can only mean that rates and service must 
of necessity be controlled by the exigen- 
cies of times when the service is delivered. 


State regulation of public service cor- 
porations, in its final analysis, can only 
mean that the rates and charges never 
assume a status of fixed permanency. The 
legal investment must at all times be 
protected from confiscation, and, on the 
cther hand, the public must be protected 
from paying more than a reasonable price 
for the service. Hence, it appears to me 
that the issue of keeping your customers 
fully advised will, of necessity, be a live 
issue so long as state regulation exercises 
active control of your properties. 


My experience as a state commissioner 
has impressed upon my mind the impera- 
tive necessity of a better understanding 
between public service corporations and 
the public they serve. Not simply to 
diminish criticism incident to the subject 
matter I have been discussing before you, 
but for the more important purpose to 
subserve the general welfare of all in- 
terested parties. 

My mind is confirmed that the initiative 
of the proposition must be taken by the 
utility operators, but the public is not 
without its responsibility in the matter. 


The public should know that payment 
of tax burdens of these corporations 
under the law must be provided for in 
operating expenses, and necessarily must 
stand reflected in the rates charged to the 
customer. It is more than foolish for the 
public to think that special tax burdens 
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can be loaded on at one end of the or- 
ganization and the state commissions 
grant reduced rates at the other end. It 
should be brought home plainly to them 
that by such a public policy they are only 
taxing themselves and the users of the 
product must pay therefor by increased 
rates. 

It seems to have become a_ popular 
pastime on the part of many of our mu- 
nicipal governments to place special taxes 
against these public service corporations, 
which they would not have to pay if they 
were engaged in private business. I re- 
call at this time a public service corpora- 
tion of my state whose taxes for the year 
1920 were about $1,800,000, and of this 
amount approximately a million dollars 
constituted special taxes; that is to say, 
they are required to pay a million dollars 
in taxes each year of a special class not 
exacted from other business enterprises 
of a private nature. 

Therefore, I would impress upon utility 
operators the importance of reaching 
their customers with open information of 
the utility business, for, under state regu- 
lation, you have nothing to conceal. 

When the public learns that, in casting 
undue burdens on your business, they 
are only increasing a load upon them- 
selves, I think the information gained will 
have a salutary effect upon all matters 
involved. 

There is an old legend of the sea that 
during the darkness of the night an 
armada became divided and, each con- 
struing the other as its enemy, opened fire 
so that when dawn approached it was 
discovered that they had only been injur- 
ing themselves. And I ofttimes think of 
this old sea legend when I observe public 
service corporations and the people they 
serve with their product, permitting 
themselves, because of lack of proper in- 
formation and common intelligence, to be 
led into those internecine strifes. 

I plead for a better understanding be- 
tween utility operators and their patrons 
and, as I see it, this never can come until 
the public better’ understands the whole 
erganized fabric of your business. 


Depreciation Circular of Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 
The United States Independent Tele- 

phone Association has sent out a circular 

letter to all member companies, but di- 

rected especially to Class A, B and C 

companies, relative to the Interstate Com- 

merce Commission’s Depreciation Circu- 
lar No. 1 for telephone companies. 

At the recent convention of the asso- 
ciation an entire day was devoted to a 
discussion of this circular in the form of 
an explanation by Frank S. Fowler, chief, 
depreciation section of the commission, 
of the various questions included in the 
circular, during which discussion many 
questions submitted by member companies 
were answered. Inasmuch as a steno- 
grapher’s report of these discussions will 
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be a part of the convention proceedings, 
to be mailed member companies within a 
few days, President MacKinnon recom- 
mends that no action be taken by the com- 
panies until after the receipt of the pro- 
ceedings. 

In his letter to the member companies. 
President MacKinnon suggests that the 
state associations arrange for meetings 
of A, B and C class companies by groups 
or districts where the circular can be 
discussed, after which each company can 
fill out its own circular and express its 
own opinion in its answers. He points 
out, also, that the purpose of the section 
in sending out this circular is to obtain 
the frank, individual opinion of each com- 
pany and not that of someone else. In 
the absence of any action by state asso- 
ciations, it is suggested that the larger 
companies invite their neighboring class 
B and C companies to a conference for a 
reasoning out of the questions. 


Attention is directed to the method of 
answering question No. 1 of the circular. 
This question, President MacKinnon says, 
should be answered by filling out the first 
two columns on the page, the remaining 
columns to be answered and filled out 
after the other nine questions have been 
answered in their proper order in the 
space provided. If the space provided 
for expression of opinion is not ample, the 
commission requests that additional sheets 
be attached. 

Question No. 10 is also very important 
and should, in the association’s opinion, 
be given special consideration. This ques- 
tion is: Is it practicable for all telephone 
companies in the United States to set up 
the same rate of depreciation for the dif- 
ferent classes of telephone property—or 
are conditions under which plants are 
operated in the various parts of the coun- 
try so different that the only practical 
plan for the commission to follow will be 
the adoption of some rule that will per- 
mit different rates of depreciation to be 
set up by the different companies, based 
upon varying conditions? 

In answering this question it is sug- 
gested that each company have in mind 
what the effect on its property would be, 
if it were required to set up an average 
depreciation rate fixed for every compan) 
in the country. 


New York Telephone Co. Files 
$50,000,000 Telephone Mortgage. 


One of the largest mortgages from a 
monetary standpoint ever filed with James 
K. Apgar, Register of Westchester Coun 
ty, N. Y., is that of the New York Tele- 
phone Co., for $50,000,000, which was 
placed on record at the White Plains 
court house on December 1. It was given 
by the New York Telephone Co. to th« 
Bankers Trust Co. of 16 Wall Street 
Manhattan, and is designated as “refund 
ing mortgage 20-year 6 per cent 
bonds, Series A.” 
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Big Telephone Man Assigned Bis Job 


Theodore Gary Accepts Chai rmanship of Missouri State Highway Commission 
Which Will Initiate State’s Immense Road-Building Program—Over $100,000,- 
000 to Be Expended by New Commission Just Appointed by Governor Hyde 


Theodore Gary, for many years one of 
the most prominent figures .in the tele- 
phone industry, has been called by the 
governor supervise the 
gigantic task of spending more than $100,- 
000,000 in building roads in that. state. 
Mr. Gary has accepted the appointment of 
Governor Hyde to be chairman of the 
Missouri State Highway Commission, 
and the general approval expressed by the 
press and public shows a well-established 
confidence that he will handle the big 
project so the taxpayers will get the best 
results. 

That this confidence is justified, the 
telephone world—in which Theodore Gary 
has been an important factor for so many 
years—will cheerfully bear witness. As 
president of Theodore Gary & Co., the 
holding corporation controlling many 
telephone operating and manufacturing 
plants, Mr. Gary heads an aggregation of 
interests that has been remarkably suc- 
cessful. 

Although this success has been attribu- 
ted to his genius for organization, Mr. 
Gary insists the credit is due to the 
energy and loyalty of his associates. At 
all events, the combination has produced 
fine results in the telephone field, and the 
same policy should give 
honest, efficient highway enterprise. 

The state has appropriated $60,000,000 
to build good roads, and the federal gov- 
ernment will swell this amount eventual- 
ly to double those proportions. For years 
Mr. Gary has been much interested in 
eood roads, believing that in that direc- 
tion lay genuine state progress, and while 
in England and Continental Europe last 
year he made a close study of the road 
systems of various countries. 


of Missouri to 


Missouri an 


For many years Missouri has debated 
the question of making good highways, 
and Governor Hyde’s selection of Mr. 
Gary to head the commission proves that 
the work is to be non-political, and car- 
ried forward in a straight, business-like 
way so the public will get their money’s 

orth. 

Mr. Gary plans to build his road-mak- 
"g organization along the same lines of 

s business enterprises. 


” 


ise, he 


enter- 
said, “depends first upon the 
tegrity and loyalty of the men partici- 
pating, and, secondly, upon the money at 
nd. It is this program that I will fol- 
low in my new work. Ability will be a 
econdary consideration to loyalty, for a 
an can learn technical points in a short 
ie, but loyalty is a trait of 
rn into the tissue and bone.” 
Mr. Gary believes in always giving full 
credit to heads of departments for the 


“Every 


character 


work they accomplish. For illustration, 
in the advertisements run from time to 
time by Theodore Gary & Co., the name 
of the department. manager most closely 
allied with the intent of the advertisement 
is printed. 

“For instance,” explained Mr. Gary, “if 
we run an advertisement telling of new 
developments in our traffic system, we 
put the traffic manager’s name below the 
advertisement, for he is the man respon- 
sible and should have all the credit. In 

















Missouri’s Immense Road-Building Project 
is to be Organized by Theodore Gary. 


the road-making program, the commis- 
sion will remain obscure in its executive 
positions, and the men who really accom- 
plish things will be given the credit.” 

Comment in the Kansas City and St. 
Louis newspapers is to the effect that Mr. 
Gary has a well-defined plan mapped out, 
the details of which will be made public 
at the proper time. 

Among other things, he said “It. will 
take real ability to give the public what 
it wants, and I want the people of Mis- 
souri to rest assured that ability will be 
the watchword of this commission. I also 
want the public to know that this road 
bond money will be spent only for what 
is deemed wise to spend it for. No one 
can say that the Theodore Gary company 
spent a dollar that it did not get value re- 
ceived for, and I want the people to know 
that their money will be spent in the 
same way in the construction of roads.” 

Some years ago, Mr. Gary was road 
commissioner for a special road district 
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near Macon, Mo., where he built his first 
telephone plant, and he supervised the 
construction of the first hard surface road 
in that vicinity. 
road-making, 


This_small beginning in 
compared to the gigantic 
state-wide project that he has now been 
given charge of, parallels, in a way, the 
size of the old Macon exchange contrasted 
with the vast scope of the telephone enter- 
prises of Theodore Gary & Co. of the 
present day. 

The St. Louis Globe, in commenting on 
Mr. Gary’s career, that 
Theodore Gary & Co., capitalized at $4,- 
000,000, controls the operation of other 


business says 


corporations with combined assets aggre- 
gating $70,000,000, and doing an annual 
business of approximately $30,000,000. 
Reference is also made to the fact that 
the Gary interests control large groups of 
telephone properties in Missouri, Texas, 
Kansas and Illinois, and several corpora- 
tions engaged in the manufacture of auto- 
matic telephones with factories in Chi- 
cago and Liverpool, England. 

The many friends of 


in the Independent 


Theodore Gary 
telephone field, who 
have observed his career, will wish him 
branch of 


success in this new public 


service. They also will congratulate the 
state of Missouri on securing him to carry 


on its $100,000,000 road project. 


This P. B. X. Telephone Operator 
Doesn’t Waste Time. 

We have heard how large orders have 
been lost through lack of attention given 
branch exchange ope- 
In San Francisco is one P. B. X. 
operator who sells for her company. 

Mrs. Marget E. Wade, 
operator for a manufacturing 


calls by private 


rators. 


telephone 

concern 
in that city, sold $42,000 worth of a re- 
cent $100,000 stock issue put out by the 
discovery that 


company through her 


time at the switchboard can be spent 
in selling as well as answering calls. 
Think of that! 42% of the total amount 
sold by the P. B. X. 

Her method- was to call 
ers of the 
during idle 
buy stock. 


operator. 
up custom- 
and---her 


company friends 


moments, urging them to 


Now 600,000 Telephones Within 
City Limits of Chicago. 
Within the corporate limits of the city 
of Chicago, there are now 600,000 tele- 
This announcement was made 
December 1 by the Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co., which completed the job of instaJling 
its 600,000th 


phc mes. 


telephone in a north side 
business office (Good Fellow department, 


Chicago Tribune) 

















| “Telephony’s’ Home Study Course for Telephone Men 


A Complete Presentation of the Principles Underlying Modern Telephony in All 
{ts Branches—Arranged Systematically So That Regular Reading and Faithful 
Study Will Qualify Ambitious Men for Higher Positions—Prepared Under 
Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—This Section Written by Jay G. Mitchell! | 





Quiz Questions on the Preceding 

Installment. 

1171. What has been found to be the 
effect of the introduction of ‘machine 
ringing” upon the average subscriber’s 
answering time? What three conditions 
of the call require that the ringing of the 
called telephone bell be discontinued ? 

1172. What general circuit conditions 
must be established in order that a given 
telephone call may take the normal 
course? What is the primary result of 
the removal of the called telephone re- 
ceiver in answering a call? What is one 
of the principal operating functions of 
relay A? Trace the energizing circuit of 
relay A. How is slow-acting relay G de- 


in your own words the character of the 
line charge caused by the ringing current. 
Why does the line charge not affect the 
ringing of the called line circuit bells 
every time? How is the line charge, if 
any, remaining after ringing current has 
been withdrawn, dissipated? Why, in 
your opinion, is the line-charge voltage 
equalized with that of the common 
battery ? 

CHAPTER XXXIII. — Operating 
Combinations Including Switch- 
ing (Continued). 

1174. Equalization of the line charges. 


—The cams of the ringing control relay 
which are revolved on their shaft by the 
ringing- 


imermittent de-energization of 


control relay contact 5, with the negative 
or non-grounded terminal of the com- 
mon battery. 

By this means any electric charge re- 
maining in the called line circuit as a 
result of the ringing current voltage is 
equalized so that the difference of poten- 
tial which exists thereafter between the 
two sides of the called line circuit is 
caused by the common battery itself. 

Should normally-open ringing-control 
relay contacts 3 and 4 be separated at the 
instant of maximum positive voltage of 
ringing current, the difference of poten- 
tial of the charge remaining in the line 
would be reduced to that resulting from 
the common battery voltage. On the other 
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energized? How is the delay incident to 
the deferred release of slow-acting relay 
G prevented from deferring the _ in- 
stantaneous release of ringing-control re- 
lay magnet J? 

1173. What condition as to the line 
charge must be brought about after the 
flow of ringing current has been discon- 
tinued on the called line circuit? Explain 





Fig. 322. Wiring of Connector Switch Equipment. 


control magnet J are so shaped as to 
close normally-open make contact 5 im- 
mediately following the restoration to 
normal of normally-open make contacts 
3, 4 and 6. In other words, when the 
flow of ringing current to the called tele- 
phone circuit is interrupted, the ring. side 
of the called telephone circuit is con- 
nected, through normally-open ringing- 
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hand, should normally-open ringing-co: 
trol relay contacts 3 and 4 be separate 
at the instant of maximum negati: 
voltage of the ringing current, the di 
ference of potential of the charge remai: 
ing in the line would be raised to tl 
voltage caused by the common battery. 
The effect of the closing of normal!) 
open ringing-control relay contact 5, ther 
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December 10, 1921. 


fore, is to present a uniform line-charge 
condition to incoming alternating ringing 
current when the ringing circuit is sub- 
sequently established. 

It is to be noted that the tip side of the 
called circuit, during the period in which 
ringing current is being sent out over 
the circuit, is connected to the grounded 
or positive terminal of the common bat- 
tery through the winding of impedance 
coil C. This will prevent any potential 
whatever on the tip side of the circuit. 
(Through an error in the drawing, the 
connection between the winding of im- 
pedance coil, C, and the positive or 
grounded terminal of the common bat- 
tery is not shown.) 

1175. The ringing sequence. — After 
normally-open make contact 5 has been 
closed for a period sufficient to permit of 
the draining of any accumulated charge 
from the called line circuit, it is again 
opened by the continued rotation of cams 


‘actuated by ringing-control relay magnet 


J, and if the called telephone receiver is 
not removed during the ensuing “silent 
period,” contacts 3 and 4 will again close 
and ringing current be again sent out 
over the called line circuit. 

Before ringing current is again sent 
out, however, the rotating cams close the 
normally-open make contacts, 1 and 2, of 
the ringing-control relay for the duration 
of the “silent period.” These two nor- 
mally-open contacts (now closed) com- 
plete a circuit from the called telephone 
line to the conductors of the trunk circuit 
leading back toward the calling telephone 
station. 

Should the telephone receiver of the 
called station be removed during this pe- 
riod, there will be a flow of current 
through the winding of relay A, normally- 
open ringing-control relay make contact 2 
(now closed), normally-closed break con- 
tact of relay Z, ring wiper 3 and the 
called line bank contact on which it is 
resting, to the called telephone line cir- 
cuit then through the called telephone 
itself and the other side of the circuit to 
the bank contact and tip wiper 2 resting 
upon it, the normally-closed break con- 
tact of relay Z, normally-open ringing- 
control relay make contact 1 (now 
closed), the winding of impedance coil C 
and the common battery. 

As a result of the flow of current over 
the circuit just traced, relay A will be 
energized and will bring about the condi- 
tions described in Section 1172, issue of 
December 3, 1921. Should the called 
te ephone receiver be not removed from 
it’ hook during this period, normally- 
oon make contacts 1 and 2 will again be 
se arated just prior to the closing of nor- 
ti: 'ly-open make contacts 3 and 4 for 
rs zing purposes. 

‘he same sequence of operations will 
> carried out intermittently, viz., the dis- 
Paich of ringing current to the calling 
lime circuit, the discharge of the called 
line circuit and the completion of the 
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and the undertaker? 
of the prospective cases? 


the world to deal with? 


had no room for more? 


only had 25 subscribers? 


service ? 
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through talking circuit in readiness for 
the removal of the called telephone re- 
ceiver until the called telephone receiver 
is lifted from its hook or the calling party 
relinquishes the connection. 

1176. Circuit conditions after removal 
of called telephone receiver —Assuming 
that the receiver of the called telephone 
is removed, operating current will be sup- 
plied to the called telephone transmitter 
through the windings of impedance coil 
C and relay A respectively. Upon the 
completion of the conversation when the 
called telephone receiver is replacd upon 
its hook, relay A is again de-energized 
and its armature released completing a 
circuit which energizes connector-switch 
release magnet Y traceable as follows: 

Starting at the positive or grounded 
terminal of the common battery, the cur- 
rent flows through normally-open off- 
normal contact O (now closed), normally- 
closed break contact of slow-acting relay 


OPERATORS IN THE CORN POPPER 
By Miss Anne Barnes 


Traveling Chief Operator, lowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


As I stepped from the car at Dinkyville, where I was sent to spend the 
day with the operator at central, I reflected as I usually do: 

What sort of an operator will I meet here? 
jolly kind who wants to make everybody feel at home who drops in at cen- 
tral, to pay a bill, to gossip a little, or to quiet the baby? 
office is on the ground floor, facing Roosevelt avenue.) 

Will she be one of the sort whose mother calls her about every 15 minutes 
to tell her to bring home pork chops, or to stop at the postoffice, or to call 
the grocer and tell him to add pepper to her order, or to hurry right home? 
(She lives a block south on Roosevelt avenue.) 

Will she be one of the sort who Mikes, Jims, Bills, etc., all of the men 
in her town, and in the country, including the telephone manager, the minister 


Will she be one of the sort who knows every scandal in town, and all 
Will she be one of the sort who has some of the meanest subscribers in 


Will she be one of the sort who goes with “the swellest guy,” who spends 
every minute he is not in the poolroom, with her? 

Will she be one of the kind who allows the patrons to call by name? For 
example: “Gimme the butcher, Madeline.” 

Will she be one of the kind the back of whose head resembles a three- 
leaf clover, or a haystack mussed up by a cyclone? 

Will she be one of the kind who once had an idea, but it got so lonesome 
all by itself, that it finally dried up to the size of a bean and rattled around 
against the bones, and caused her to believe that she was full of ideas, and 


Will she be one of the sort who starts every sentence with, “since my 
serious operation”; who cannot work but six hours on account of that oper- 
ation, and yet who dances nearly all night? 

Will she be one of the sort who has a fine collection of marriage certifi- 
cates, none of which are, to date, contributing to her support? 

Will she be one of the sort who comes in to supply occasionally; who 
tells us all of the wonderful service she gave 15 years ago on this “ve-ry 
board by herself”; but who fails to relate to the 15 other operators that she 
And will she, Oh will she, operate as she did 
then, “Heddo, Mrs. Jackson, heddo, heddo, did you get them?” 

If she is any of this sort, how can I get out of town, if there is no train 
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Will she be one of the fat, 


(This Dinkyville 
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G, normally-closed break contact of re- 
lay A, normally-closed make-and-break 
contact of slow-acting relay G, normally 
closed make-and-break contact relay R, 
normally-open make contact of relay Z 
(now closed), the winding of release 
magnet Y and the common battery. 

It is obvious that this circuit will be 
complete, after the release of the arma- 
ture of relay A, until the connector switch 
shaft shall have dropped its wipers down 
out of the row and returned to its nor- 
mal position, opening the contacts estab- 
lished by the off-normal contact springs 
at O. In other words, release magnet Y 
will continue in an energized condition 
until the switch has reached normal posi- 
tion and then the circuit through which 
energizing current is flowing in the wind- 
ing of release magnet Y and relay Z will 
be interrupted at O and the equipment 
will be left in normal condition in readi- 
ness for a subsequent call. 
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It is to be noted that the connector 
switch will also be released when the 
called line circuit is found to be busy 
due to the operation of busy relay N. 
Busy relay N places a connection with 
the positive or grounded terminal of the 
common battery at the terminal of the 
energizing circuit for release magnet JY, 
relay A having not yet, when the called 
circuit is busy, been operated. In this 
case, the connector switch is released and 
its wipers are returned to their normal 
position even though no complete connec- 
tion has been established as a result of 
test wipers 4 and 5 encountering the test- 
bank contacts of an engaged circuit. 

(To be continued.) 
Summaries of Reports of Class A 
Telephone Companies. 

On this page are presented the July 
and August summaries of the reports of 
revenues and expenses of 68 and 67 Class 
A telephone companies respectively, as 
compiled by the Bureau of Statistics of 
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the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

That traffic expenses are decreasing is 
reflected in the July report which shows 
a decrease of 3.2 per cent over the same 
month of the preceding year, while the 
report for August shows a decrease of 
3.1 per cent. 

It will be observed that the ratio of ex- 
penses to revenues for the month of July, 
1921, was 74.24 per cent, as compared with 
81.21 per cent in the same month of 1920. 
For the seven months ending with July 
the ratio was 72.63 per cent in 1921 and 
76.1 per cent in 1920. 

In August, 1921, the expenses repre- 
sented 73.66 per cent of the revenues as 
compared with 80.22 per cent in May, 
1920. The ratio for the eight months end- 
ed with August was 72.76 per cent in 1921 
and 76.62 per cent in 1920. 

The number of company stations in 
service increased 5.9 per cent in July and 
5.3 per cent in August, bringing the total 
in service on August 31, 1921, up to 9,552,- 


938. 
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225 Tons of Sleet to Acre Fell in 


New England Storm. 

Professor Charles P. Brooks of the 
meteorological department of Clark Uni- 
versity, Worcester, Mass., made public 
December 1 data regarding a recent sleet 
storm in that section. The precipitation 
of rain and sleet was 3.77 inches during 
the three days, he said, representing an 
average weight of 225 toms an acre on 
the ground. 

One pine tree, which he measured, car- 
ried a weight of five tons of ice on one 
side. A single blade of grass 15 inches 
long covered with ice weighed a pound 
and six ounces. 

Professor Brooks also figured that every 
100 feet of telegraph and telephone wire 
after the storm weighed 87 pounds with 
its one and two-thirds inches coating of 
ice. 

These figures are of interest because 
the miles of wire and thousands of trees 
and poles went down under the ice 
burden. 





Item. 


Revenues: 
Subscribers’ station revenues 
Public pay station revenues 


Message tolls 
Miscellaneous toll line revenues 
Sundry miscellaneous revenues 
Licensee revenue—Cr. 
Licensee revenue—Dr. 


Telephone operating revenues 
Expenses: 
All other maintenance 
Traffic expenses 


Commercial expenses 
General and miscellaneous expenses 


Other operating expenses 
Uncollectible operating revenues 


Taxes assignable to operations 


Operating income 


end of month 
Revenues: . 


Message tolls 


Licensee revenue—Cr. 
Licensee revenue—Dr. 


Expenses: 
Depreciation of plant and equipment 
All other maintenance 
Traffic expenses 
Commercial expenses 


Telephone operating expenses... 


Net telephone operating revenues. 


Operating income 





Miscellaneous exchange service revenues... 


Depreciation of plant and equipment ... 


Telephone operating expenses ...... 
Net telephone operating revenues ...... 


Other operating revenues ............-.. 


Operating income before deducting taxes.. 


Ratio of expenses to revenues, per cent 


Number of company stations in service at 


Subscribers’ station revenues........... 
Public pay station revenues............ 
Miscellaneous exchange service revenues... 
Miscellaneous toll line revenues......... 
Sundry miscellaneous revenues.......... 


Telephone operating revenues....... 


General and miscellaneous expenses.... 


Other operating revenues............... 
Other operating expenses............... 
Uncollectible operating revenues........ 
Operating income before deducting taxes... 
Taxes assignable to operations............. 


eee $8,490.719 


Ratio of expenses to revenue. per cent.... 





For the month of July————, 
Increase or de- 

crease (*). 
Ratio 


ae 


Number of company stations in service at 
2 ae ree 



























































1921. 1920. Amount. Pet. 

sees 9,594,631 —- 9,062,921 531,710 5.9 
eee $28,879,111 $25,214,870 $3,664,241 14.5 
till “19087882 ~ 1/885;069 23813 «1.3 
426,548 384,224 42324 11.0 

sss 11,505,039  11,2375532 267,507 2.4 
il “a321618 ~—_:1,251996 69,622 5.6 
ions 694,644 612,144 82500 13.5 
Pill 1,716:457 —s- 1,511,384 205,073 13.6 
ase 1,715,566 1,514,019 201,547 13.3 
eee $44,736,733 $40,583,200 $4,153,533 10.2 
eee $ 6,422,591 $ 6,059,828 $ 362,763 6.0 
‘tee 7,054,709 6,927,027 127.682 18 
Ill 13%428'980 13,875,529 *446,549 *3.2 
‘ tt 4'301'834 © 4202/4229 99-412 2.4 
""'! 99027808 ~=—-.1894/216 108.592 «45.7 
_... $33,210,922 $32,959,022 $ 251,900 8 
.... $11,525,811 $ 7,624,178 $3,901,633 51.2 
— 4,555 $ 4,590 *$ 35 «#8 
eee 2647 3.154 *507 (*16.1 
ah 169.510 1187438 51,072 43.1 
11,358,209 7,507,176 3,851,033 51.3 
.. 82845080 —-:2°647'963 636,117 24.0 
_... $ 8,074,129 $ 4,858,213 $3,214,916 66.2 
74.24 81.21 *6.97 *8.6 
-————For the month of August———\, 
eae. 9,552,938 9,069,151 483,787 5.3 
ccs $28,702,187 $25,464,346 $3,237,841 12.7 
 2t "18973415 -1,738/566 158.849 9.1 
416,223 33,000 33,223 8.7 

1.) -12,098:772 11462499 631,273 5.5 
7 2) “7'308;161 «1250363 57.798 4.6 
a 743,730 599,915 143,815 24.0 
"""" 4,797'372 1,5 25/272 202,100 13.3 
‘I'l 437267324 «=: 1526915 199.409 13.1 
_... $45,162,536 $40,897,046 $4,265,490 10.4 
.... $6,436,616 $6,158,941 $ 277,675 4.5 
‘iil “q’906'248 ©“ 6901,432 304816 4.4 
7" 43'343'309 19°776,120 *432'811  *3.1 
ll) 4'378'127 ~—4,130/410 247,717 «6.0 
77. -g5902)116 ~—- 1,840,648 61.468 3.3 
.... $33,266,416 $32,807,551 $ 458,865 1.4 
$11,896,120 $ 8,089,495 $3,806,625 47.1 
... & 8,935 $ 7.159 *$ 3,224 *45.0 
eee 1,783 3.927 *2'144 *54.6 
ac 180,979 126.410 54.569 43.2 
11,717,293 7,966,317 3,750/976 47.1 
3,226.57" 2.423.967 802.607 33.1 








$2,948,369 53.2 
*6.56 
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$%,542.350 
73.66 80.22 


* 
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For the seven months ending with July 


Increase or de- 
crease (*). 
Ratio 
1921. 1920. Amount. Pct. 





$200,454,881 $171,722,017 $28,732,864 16.7 
14,216,590 13,536,173 680,417 5.0 
2,909,702 2,618,756 290,946 11.1 
78,718,460 78,187,735 530,725 7 
8,938,069 8,178,742 759,327 9.3 
4,604,104 3,740,349 863,755 23.1 
11,518,497 10,042,395 1,476,102 14.7 
11,510,192 10,038,219 1,471,973 14.7 

$309,850,111 $277,987,948 $31,862,163 11.5 

$ 43,785,767 $ 42,488,379 $ 1,297,388 3.1 
45,504,421 43,092,918 2,411,503 Q-6 
91,952,643 85,760,363 6,192,280 (.2 
29,573,462 27,406,461 2,167,001 7.9 
14,225,538 12,787,003 1,438,535 11.2 











$225,041,831 
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$211,535,124 $13,506,707 


ir) 
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$ 66,452,824 $18,355,456 27.6 





$ 84,808,280 
$ 








26,256 $ 34,372 *$ 8,116 *23.6 
20,232 26,856 *6,624 *24.7 
1,069,717 903,838 165,879 18.4 
83,744,587 65,556,502 18,188,085 27.7 
21,396,874 18,111,409 3,285,465 18.1 





$ 62,347,713 
72.63 





$ 47,445,093 $14,902,620 31.4 
76.10 3.47 * 














$228,736,873 $196,793,998 $31,942,875 16.2 
16,094,469 15,254,709 839.760 5.5 
3,325,605 3,001/394 324,211 10.8 
90,792,225  89.636.043 1,156.182 1.3 
10,246,229 9,429,105 17124 8.7 
5,338,576 4.336.165 1,002,411 23.1 
13/245,869  11.567.667 1,678,202 14.5 
13,236,515 11,565,134 1,671,381 14.5 

$354,543,331 $318,453,947 $36,089,384 11.3 
50,170,953 48,600,525 1,570,428 3.2 
52,615,085 49,905,999  2°709,086 5.4 

105,162,726 991421108 5.741618 5:8 
33,894,416 31,500,784 2.393.632 7.6 
16,105,492  14°583113 15522379 104 

$257,948,672 $244,011,529 $13,937,143 5.7 

$ 96,594,659 $ 74,442,418 $22,152,241 29.8 

$ 30.191 $ 41,532 $ “11,341 *27.3 








22.015 30,784 *8,769 *28.5 
1,248,750 1,028,887 219,863 21.4 
95,354,085 73,424,279 21,929,806 29.9 
24,598,355 20,512,132 4,086,223 19.9 
$70,755.730 $52,912,147 $17,843,583 33.7 
72.76 76.62 *3.86 *5.04 








Interstate Commerce Commission Summaries of Reports of Class A Companies for the Months of July and August, 1921. 
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Principles of Telephone Traffic 


One of a Series of Articles Setting Forth the Fundamental Elementary 






Principles of Telephone Traffic Work—Every Operator and Manager Should 
Read These Articles — Operating the Automatic Telephone (Concluded) 


By E. L. Gaines 


Traffic Superintendent, Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


In many exchanges it would be possible 
to dispense altogether with the human op- 
erator were it not for long distance, in- 
formation and complaint calls. The sub- 
scriber reaches any of these operators or 
clerks by dialing their numbers just as 
he would dial a subscriber. Long dis- 
tance is usually reached by dialing only 
one digit, 0. 

In any telephone :system, automatic or 
manual, there will be service failures and 
it is necessary to provide help for the 
subscriber in completing his connection 
in such cases. This is one of the duties 
of the traffic department in any system 
as is the receiving of trouble complaints 
and seeing that they are promptly cleared. 
It is necessary that this human contact 
be provided in any automatic telephone 
system. This does not necessarily mean 
that the system is not fully automatic in 
its operation, but that a certain amount 
of assistance which cannot be given by 
machines, such as furnishing information, 
must be given the subscriber at times. 

It is possible to so arrange a group of 
exchanges that operators or attendants 
will be required only at one centrally-lo- 
cated exchange, which is usually the 
largest exchange of the group. 


For example, if all exchanges in a coun- | 


ty were automatic, information, trouble 
and long distance operators as well as 
men to maintain the lines and equipment 
might all be located in one central ex- 
change, which would probably be in the 
largest town in the county. A few two- 
way trunk lines would connect each small 
exchange with the central exchange, and 
the subscribers in these small exchanges 
would dial long distance and information 
or trouble clerks over these trunk lines 
in exactly the same manner they dialed 
other subscribers. 

In all cases where automatic exchanges 
are unattended, indicating circuits are so 
arranged in each exchange that an at- 
tendant in the central exchange may dial 
that indicating circuit and ascertain from 
a tone on the indicating circuit if there 
is any trouble or abnormal conditions in 
that exchange. The making of this test 
is a routine matter so that no abnormal 
condition can ‘exist for any great length 
of time without the knowledge of the at- 
tendants in the attended office. 

Trunking between automatic offices in 
large exchange systems is accomplished 
in much the same manner as in local 
systems, excepting that the trunk selec- 
tion is made automatically after the sub- 


scriber dials the exchange or trunk group - 
wanted. The trunk selector automatically 
stops on the first idle trunk encountered. 
The subscriber does not know that his 
call is being trunked—it is done automat- 
ically and instantaneously. 

In reality there is no difference between 
a trunk call and a local call with auto- 
matic equipment, for all calls are trunked 
between the different groups of switches. 
Where all switches involved in a con- 
nection are located in the same building, 
the trunks between groups are very 








PERSONAL CONTACT. 


A new worker, whether that worker 
is a stenographer or a machine ope- 
rator or a salesman, cannot be expected 
to fit into an organization unless he is 
told what that organization is trying to 
accomplish and what is his own part in 
that accomplishment.—H. L. Hohlfeld, 
president, Hohlfeld Mfg. Co. 








short, sometimes only a few feet in 
length. The operation is identical in both 
cases. 

The long distance office in the auto- 
matic exchange is very similar to that of 
the manual exchange. When the sub- 
scriber dials the long distance operator, 
his call comes in on a recording position 
where he is met by an operator who re- 
cords his call. He then hangs up his 
receiver. After directory and routing in- 
formation is placed on the ticket, it goes 
to a sending or “out” line operator who 
gets the party desired in the distant city 
and then dials the calling subscriber and 
completes the connection. 

The toll operator is provided with a 
dial for calling manual subscribers and 
circuits which are similar to regular sub- 
scribers’ lines with the exception of being 
designed with a view to giving high trans- 
mission efficiency for toll conversations. 
These circuits are also usually arranged 
with manual ringing in order that the 
toll operator may dial the subscriber’s 
lines and hold that line in readiness for 
a toll conversation without ringing the 
subscriber until she has the other party 
to the conversation on the line. 

Sometimes in single office exchanges it 
is advisable to provide the long distance 
operators with a multiple of the local 
subscribers’ lines. This speeds up the 
work a little but the cost is usually ex- 
cessive if the multiple is very large. 
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Where automatic toll offices connect 
with automatic offices in other cities, the 
switches may be so arranged that the long 
distance operator dials the subscriber in 
the distant office direct over the toll line. 
This speeds up the service greatly and 
gives a very short circuit-holding time. 
In fact. toll service in such cases is al- 
most instantaneous, the only delay being 
on account of busy cireuits and time re- 
quired to look up directory information, 
routings, etc. 

“Through” calls may be dialed through 
an automatic toll office to an automatic 
toll terminal. The actual efficiency of a 
toll circuit is sometimes increased as 
much as 100 per cent by automatic op- 
eration. 

When a manual plant is changed to au- 
tomatic, it is sometimes found undesirable 
to discard magneto rural lines at the time 
the city manual equipment is changed. 
Frequently such lines and equipment have, 
several years of useful life left and it 
would not pay to make a change until 
the plant was more nearly worn out. 

In some such cases operators are pro- 
vided to answer and complete calls be- 
tween rural and city (automatic) sub- 
scribers. A rural-to-rural call is handled 
in the usual way by operators using full 
manual equipment. A _ rural-to-automatic 
call is completed by the operator on a 
dial. An automatic-to-rural call is made 
by the subscriber’s dialing the rural op- 
erator’s number. Upon her response, she 
completes the call to the rural line with 
regular manual equipment. 

A later method of operating rural mag- 
neto lines in connection with an auto- 
matic plant is to place a dial on the exist- 
ing magneto telephones, connecting it te 
ground through the center connection of 
the ringer coils on the telephone thus 
forming a simplex circuit over which im- 
pulses are sent for the operation of the 
automatic switches in the office. The sub- 
scriber on the magneto line thus dials 
all other subscribers on the system with 
the exception of those on his own line. 

Reverting calls to subscribers on his 
own line are rung with the magneto as 
in full magneto operation. Talking bat- 
tery is supplied by the dry cells in the 
magneto telephone. 
call magneto farm line subscribers with 
the dial. This method of operation has 
been found to be very satisfactory and 
will work on lines that could not be op- 
erated with common battery 
poor physical condition. 


City subscribers also 


owing to 
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Where it is necessary for a rural or 
long distance operator to dial automatic 
subscribers, she is provided with a dial 
so arranged that it can be used with any 
one of the calling cords on her position. 

The consolidation of competing manual 
and automatic plants in recent years has 
produced many difficult engineering and 
traffic problems. It is usually desirable 
in such cases to keep both plants in oper- 


ation, continuing the use of both types of . 


equipment, manual and automatic, and to 
so arrange a trunking system between the 
two plants that the subscribers of each 
system have access to the subscribers of 
both systems. 

In the first consolidation effected, A 
operators in the manual plant were pro- 
vided with dials for trunking calls from 
subscribers to subscribers on the auto- 
matic system. When a manual subscriber 
wanted to talk with an automatic sub- 
scriber, he gave the number to his regular 
operator in the usual manner. It was 
necessary for a manual subscriber to 
know whether or not the number he was 
calling was an automatic number. 

When an automatic subscriber desired 
to talk with a subscriber on the manual 
plant, he dialed a local operator in the 
manual plant and requested the number 
of her. It was thus necessary for him to 
know that the number he was calling was 
a manual and not an automatic number. 
Automatic-to-automatic calls and manual- 
to-manual calls were hahdled in exactly 
the same manner as they were before 
the consolidation. 

It is necessary for the A operator in 
the manual office to know whether or not 
the number called is an automatic or man- 
ual number. Her work is complicated to 
the extent of having to trunk calls for 
automatic subscribers with the dial, in 
addition to her regular manual trunking. 

In. most cases where competing auto- 
matic and manual plants have existed, 
different exchange names and systems of 
numbering have been used so that it is 
a simple matter to distinguish between 
manual and automatic numbers. Where 
the numbering of thé two systems con- 
flicts by having duplicates, it is necessary 
to change one numbering system before 
the consolidation can be made. 

It is undesirable that the subscriber 
of either system to be consolidated should 
be required to change his method of 
_ making calls or to make any distinction 
whatever in calls going from one system 
to the other. The call indicator has been 
devised and is sometimes used to take 
care of this situation. The call indicator 
is placed before the B operator in the 
manual offices and automatically indicates 
to her the number desired by the calling 
automatic subscriber. 

When an automatic subscriber wants to 
talk with a subscriber on the manual 
plant, he dials the number in exactly the 
same manner he would dial an automatic 
number. This act of dialing a manual 
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number causes that number to appear on 
the call indicator before the B operator, 
who completes the call with a plug-ended 
trunk in the local multiple before her. 
The call indicator is arranged in place 
of the ordinary keyshelf on the B board. 
Trunking with the dial takes approxi- 
mately the same length of time as ordi- 
nary manual trunking. 

Operators in manual offices are some- 
times provided with a keyboard arrange- 
ment for calling automatic subscribers 








THE NATION AS A FAMILY. 


It would help us very greatly to think 
more clearly on business and economics 
if we adopted the method of pictur- 
ing the population as a family. It is 
much easier to grasp how things af- 
fect a family than a whole nation of 
more than a hundred million people. A 
fairly safe maxim to go by would be: 
“What’s good for a family is good for 
a nation.”—B. C. Forbes. 








instead of using the dial. This calling 
mechanism has keys similar to the keys 
on an adding machine and is arranged on 
the keyshelf at the B operator’s position. 
The purpose of this keyboard is to speed 
up and simplify the trunking of calls 
from manual to automatic offices. 

It is also possible to so arrange the 
automatic switches that subscribers on 
the automatic system may dial manual 
subscribers direct. This is done by con- 
necting the automatic switches with the 
multiple of the manual subscribers’ lines. 


Automatic private branch exchanges, 
or, as they are more generally known, 
private automatic exchanges, have been 
developed in recent years to a high point 
of efficiency. These exchanges may be 
unattended. In this case subscribers on 
the city system dial into and through 
the P. A. X. to the party they want to 
talk to. In the same manner, P. A. X. 
subscribers dial out through the city ex- 
change to any city subscriber. 

It is usually desirable to provide an 
operator at a private automatic exchange 
to meet all incoming calls, ascertain their 
nature and distribute them to the proper 
departments. Where an operator is fur- 
nished, the equipment is usually ar- 
ranged so that P. A. X. subscribers may 
dial out to city subscribers without the 
help of the operator. 

The equipment is so flexible that almost 
any desired method of handling calls may 
be used. In some recent installations of 
private automatic exchanges the attend- 
ant is provided with a multiple of the 
local lines in order that she may complete 
the connection with a plug and cord in- 
stead of with the dial. 

The responsibilities of the traffic man 
in the automatic plant are the same as in 
the manual plant but the details of his 
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work are decidedly different. His prob- 
lems, consisting mainly of employment 
and labor problems in the manual plant 
become largely engineering in the auto- 
matic. As in the manual plant, it is nec- 
essary for him to anticipate the nature 
and amount of traffic at peak loads and 
to determine the amount of switching and 
trunking facilities required to handle the 
load. 

It is not always an easy matter to an- 
ticipate just what load a plant will have 
to carry. It is especially hard to deter- 
mine what the traffic will be on a plant 
that is to be converted from manual to 
automatic. Often the number of calls 
handled normally during the busy hour 
is greatly increased when automatic 
equipment is installed. As a rule, in such 
cases the conversations are much shorter 
and the circuit-holding time is corre- 
spondingly decreased, which in turn de- 
creases the amount of equipment needed 
to handle the load. 

The most careful studies of traffic on 
a manual plant, although giving a true 
picture of manual service requirements, 
will only indicate in a general way the 
requirements under automatic operation. 
It is as necessary that constant study be 
made of the traffic in an automatic plant 
as in a manual plant to know that the 
load is being taken care of at all times. 
Automatic means are provided for re- 
cording all necessary traffic data. 

In order to facilitate service observa- 
tion in an automatic plant, service obser- 
vation equipment similar to the equip- 
ment used on manual plants has been de- 
vised. Subscribers’ lines to be observed 
are connected to the service observation 
equipment, which is so arranged that the 
number dialed by the subscriber is printed 
on a tape before the service observer. 

If a wrong number is secured, the 
switches involved in the connection may 
be locked in position by the observer and 
the connection traced to determine 
whether or not the wrong number was 
due to an error on the part of the sub- 
scriber or to a switch failure. In cases 
of switch failures, the faulty equipment 
is adjusted or made to test busy so it 
will not be used until repaired. 

Automatic service observation equip- 
ment enables the observer to obtain an 
almost perfect picture of the service the 
subscribers are receiving. 


Idaho Independent Purchases 
Howe-Clyde Toll Line. 
Word has been received that arrange- 
ments for the purchase by the Farmers 
& Miners Telephone Co., located at Sweet 
Sage, Idaho, a purely co-operative com- 
pany not operated for profit, of what is 
known as the Howe-Clyde toll telephone 

line have been completed. 

This line was formerly owned by the 
Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. and extends about 35 miles through- 
out Butte county. 














Sundry Snapshots Along the Trail 


Observations and Comments, Pertinent and Otherwise 


On the Sunshine and Shadows of Telephone Work 


In ancient times, as run the rhymes, 

When a man was sick or dead, 

From whatever cause, no Doc 
pause 

‘Til the patient had been bled. 

\ fever high, a broken thigh 

A bunion, or a boil, 

A sudden shock; they sent for Doc 

Who grabbed his trusty foil 

And straight way hied to the patient’s side 

To relieve him of his pain. 

In a crimson flood he took the blood, 

Then bled him once again. 

If the patients died, the loved ones cried, 

As was natural that they should, 

Nor blamed the Doc who stopped their 
clock— 

He did the best he could. 


would 


In the early days of surgery it was but 
natural that many misconceptions should 
arise and that many lives should be sacri- 
ficed through ignorant methods and 
wrong deductions. Probably what most 
patients were needing in those early days 
was the good red blood of life to carry 
them through their period of illness and 
enable them to throw off the afflicting 
disease. That is what was then taken 
away from them with an abandon—in 
such quantities as to make us moderns 
shudder. 

The doctors were not to blame any 
more than were the patients, but all were 
lax in exercising common sense—so we 
think in these days when surgery has 
reached its present state of near perfec- 
tion as compared with the practices of 
yore. 

What happened in the surgical lines was 
but typical of what happened in practi- 
cally all lines of endeavor. In order that 
the West might be settled up, the game 
was all killed off in one great orgy of 
slaughter; so that the poor settlers’ atten- 










| aise of 
| Corporation 
| tax 


Because of Rapidly Rising Costs the Company Is Reduced 


to the Verge of 


tion should not be directed away from his 
crops by indulging in a little hunting now 
and then. 

That the poor settler might relish a lit- 
tle wild meat once in a while during the 
time he was trying to put his patch of 





Inability to Perform. 


By Well Clay 


land on a supporting basis was but nat- 
ural. but as the life blood of the country 
was gone in the game which was thrown 
away, there was no help for it. Com- 
mon sense once more came to comfort 
the people; after any chance for intelli- 
gent use of it had passed 
by. 

The great forests of the 
Middle West were hacked, 
burned, destroyed and wast- 
ed generally until finally 
common sense came along 


when its services and ad- 
vice could avail nothing. 
The fowls of the air, the 


fish in the sea and the treas- 
ures under the earth are 
one, and all are going or 
have gone their way. The 
patient is being bled of life- 
giving vitality in each case, 
and there seems to be no 
one to stay the hand of the ignorant until 
it is too late. When common sense comes 
along, then we know that in all probabil- 
ity it is too late. 

The early efforts in the telephone field, 
after restricting opposition was removed, 
resulted in an unprecedented period of 
frenzied promotions of loosely-built lines 
and cheap service. The pole wealth of the 
country was sacrificed and was nearly 
gone before we woke up to the fact, as we 
are but now awaking. 

The lowness of the rates in most cases 
precluded any chance of a reserve with 
which to build up and replace at the ad- 
vanced prices which have followed and 
which inavriably do. Modern science and 
invention have done much to replace the 
margin of destruction and loss but it is 
only in the more densely-populated por- 
tions of the country that 
these improvements can be 
made available, leaving the 
great spaces which are thin- 
ly populated, compared to 
the cities, with no means at 





raise of 
carnitiy hand to replace and extend. 
ae Cable take care of 
the cities’ 
trons, thus enabling to a 
large extent the doing with- 
out poles, but cables soon 
reach the limit of possibil- 
ity in a financial sense, when 
the hundreds of the rural patrons are 
concerned. 

While the industry has been incapaci- 
tated with this sudden call on its services, 
as people become more educated to its 
necessity, and reduced to the verge of in- 
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lines 





thousands of pa- 


“From Whatever Cause, 


ability to perform by reason of th« 
idly-rising costs which confront it, 
say the doctors in this case? Do they all 
fundamental 


rap- 
what 
agree as to the treatment 
which should be accorded the patient to 


tide it over this critical period. Do they? 





No Doc Would Pause ‘Till the 
Patient Had Been Blied.’’ 


Are there any surgeons being delegated 
to the case and if so, what is the treat 
ment which they are advocating? 

The federal government is handy with 
Retention of 


its lancet: the obnoxious 


war taxes on messages; which burden of 
remittance (and 


the little telephone 


and 
falls on 


collection any pos 


sible loss) 
companies which act as agents for the toll 
lines—one job; the raising of the corpor- 
ation tax and the lowering of the amount 
of exemption—another poke; raise of the 


state gross earnings tax—third stab 


But, you will say, there is a commis- 


sion in each state which will see that 


rates are allowed that will allow the util 
ities a fair profit over and above all rea- 
sonable expense of operation. Sure. This 
brings two doctors into consultation over 
an already weakened patient. How do 
they agree? Let us read a little editorial 
which was printed in the Saint Paul Pi 
oneer Press on November 20 of this year 


The Minnesota legislature has clothed 
the state railroad and warehouse commis- 
sion with authority to regulate the rates of 
telephone and street railway companies. 

In pursuance of the duty thus imposed, 
the commission heard and denied an ap 
plication by the Tri-State and North- 
western Telephone companies for certain 
rate increases. 

The companies immediately appealed to 
the United States District Court, present- 
ing exactly the same facts as they submit- 
ted to the commission and obtained an or- 
der granting to them the relief denied by 
the commission. They now are operating 
under this decree which takes precedence 
over the judgment of any state board, or 
state court for that matter. 

In the same manner the commission 
heard and granted the application of the 
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St. Paul and Minneapolis Street. Railway 
companies for an increase in fares. 


The cities of St. Paul and Minneapolis 
in their corporate capacities immediately 
appealed from this order to the state dis- 
trict courts and obtained an injunction 
prohibiting the carrying out of the decrees 
of the commission. 


.lf the ultimate power of determining 
the charges of public service corporations 
rests with the courts, why not do away 
with the circumlocution involved in first 
obtaining a verdict from a de jure power- 
ful but de facto powerless state commis- 
sion and provide for direct appeals and 
determinations by judicial authority? 


With two doctors prescribing different 
remedies, each whom is of an opposite na- 
ture from the other, where is the patient 
going to land? Will the patient be bled 
to death before common sense will pre- 
vail both on the part of the commissions, 
the courts and the people. 


One of the symptoms on which the doc- 
tors disagree in deciding a course of treat- 
ment is that of the various things to be 
taken into consideration in deciding the 
rate of pay for services. On what shall 
they be based? 
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In this case we think that the state com- 
mission, quoted by Prof. C. A. Wright, 
in his paper presented at the annual con- 
vention of the United States Independent 
Telephone Association, recently held, hits 
pretty close to the right mark when it 
says: 

“The factor of management has more 
to do with earnings than all the hypo- 
thetical reproduction and conjectural de- 
preciation compiled by all the engineers 
and commissions that have considered 
them. The public cannot be expected to 
pay rates on wumnneccessary property, ex- 
travagant destruction, improvident invest- 
ment, or excessive facilities not yet de- 
manded.” 

It comes down to a question of man- 
agement in the last analysis rather than 
to any question of property involved, pro- 
visions for future replacements, or so- 
called going value as shown by books. 
Good management will provide for all of 
these and, in addition, furnish first class 
service, which none of the other things do 
of themselves or on orders of any com- 


mission. The good manager will provide 
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for all those things which make his ser 
ice a desirable and lasting one in the com 
munity at a reasonably free hand in th: 
matter. A poor manager will do none o 
these things, even though he is allowe: 
by the commission to earn (if he can 
on a lot of dead wood. After all, the ol: 
saying is that “the test of a pudding is i: 
tasting,” and the testing of public utility 
is best made by the service it gives rather 
than by any other methods. If a utility 
is giving good and efficient service, it 
should not be bound to accept the same 
returns that a corporation giving poor 
service is. 

Let the people decided as to whether 
they want the good service at the better 
price or the poor service at a lower price 
Let the treatment be prescribed which will 
at least give the patient a chance, even if 
that treatment should be to “let them 
alone” and let Nature take its course rath- 
er than resorting to a lot of careless 
bleeding while experimentation is carried 
on. 

APHORISM: The shape of the dish 
adds nothing to the flavor of the pudding 


Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussion and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
and Actions of City 


Nebraska Supreme Court Declines 
to Make Wage Inquiry. 

Nebraska public utilities and the state 
railway commission will be compelled to 
await a new series of litigation before 
being sure whether that regulatory body 
has the power to fix the wages of the 
employes of the former. The commis- 
held in a recent case that insofar 
as wages related to service, it had juris- 
diction, basing this on the theory that as 
its duty is to see that service is main- 
tained, it can require the companies to 
pay such a wage schedule as will attract 
enough persons to their employment to 
produce that result. It declined, how- 
ever, to extend its inquiry to cover what 
wages should be paid to maintain a proper 
standard of living, contended for by em- 
ployes. 


sion 


From this decision the employes ap- 
pealed to the state supreme court, where 
the matter was argued for hours by in- 
terested parties’ attorneys. Now comes 
the supreme court and dismisses the whole 
proceeding without a written opinion. 
holding that no question was before it 
over which it had jurisdiction. 

The matter was first brought to the 
commission’s attention in an application 
filed by Ben Short, head of the organiza- 
tion of employes of the Omaha Street 
Railway Co. They claimed that the com- 
pany, in 1919, was not paying as high a 
wage as a proper standard of living de- 
manded, and not desiring to try the strike 


Councils Relative to Franchise, Rates and Service 


as a weapon to secure more money, they 
asked the commission to make an inquiry 
and then an order increasing wages. 

The attorney for the company inter- 
posed strenuous objections to the jurisdic- 
tion of the commission, insisting it had 
nothing to do with the conduct and man- 
agement of a public utility, and was re- 
stricted to service and rates only. The 
attorney 
trary, and the commission finally assumed 
jurisdiction. 

The hearing, which lasted for several 
weeks, had not gone very far before the 
attorney for the employes insisted that the 
commission should extend the scope of 
the inquiry so as to ascertain the cost 
of living and fix, inferentially at least, a 
standard. The commission, however, 
took the ground that it was restricted in 
its jurisdiction to inquiring what wage 
was necessary to induce men to enter and 
remain in the company’s employ. It based 
this on the fact that it had jurisdiction 
over service, which included the right to 
determine what wages were necessary to 
be paid in order to insure the continu- 
ance of operation. 

Thereupon the attorney for the men 
tried to dismiss the whole case, but the 
commission declined. He stayed in the 
case more or less to the end. The final 
decision of the commission was that the 
wage scale was high enough to induce 
men to take the positions offered, and dis- 
missed the petition of the men. 


for the men argued the con-: 


From this dismissal the attorney for 
the men appealed to the state supreme 
court, and the case was argued at length 
a few weeks ago. Now comes the supreme 
court and dismisses the appeal at the ex- 
pense of the men, without passing on any 
of the questions raised. 

It says that as the railway commission 
finally dismissed the petition of the men 
and as that was what it had asked that 
body to do, it could not see that there was 
anything for the supreme court to de- 
cide. The men had got what they wanted 
below, and there was nothing to appeal 
from. Their hope had been to get th 
court to pass on the question of whether 
the standard of living was not a vital 
matter of inquiry in such cases 


Declines to Substitute Pay Stations 
for Flat Rate Service. 

The California Railroad Commissio1 
on December 2 denied the application o1 
the Associated Telephone Co., operating 
in San Bernardino and Long Beach, t 
substitute public pay stations for flat rat 
service to subscribers where the tele- 
phones are for public use. The commis- 
sion expressed the opinion that the sub- 
stitution would. prove more harmful than 
beneficial both to the company and to 
the subscribers. 

From service observations it was show! 
that the average daily use of telephones 
accessible to the public is from 100 to 20! 
rer cent greater than the use of privat 














December 10, 1921. 


telephones. Owing to the relatively small 
number of public telephones, however, 
the commission found the percentage of 
public telephone calls to total calls on the 
system in the two cities to be practically 
negligible in its effect on the total volume 
of traffic. 


Illinois Commission Suspends 

Schedules for Increased Rates. 
Advanced utility rates sought by nine 
companies in Illinois were either perma- 
nently denied or suspended by the IIli- 
nois Commerce Commission December 3. 
Telephone rates in Compton and West 
Brooklyn, in Lee county, were suspended 
until March 30, 1922, and rates of DeKalb 
County Telephone Co. in DeKalb and 
12 other towns were resuspended until 
May 20, 1922. 


Railroad Commission Approves 
Raise in Telephone Rates. 

An increase of 25 cents per month 
in the net rates for business and residence 
telephones at Brunswick, Royal, Ewing, 
and Orchard, where the exchanges are 


owned and operated by the Northern 
Antelope Telephone Co., whose head- 


quarters are at Neligh, is authorized by 
the Nebraska State Railway Commission 
in an order issued November 5. 

The new net rates are: Business, $2.25; 
residence, $1.25; farm, $1.50; and party 


line business, $1.75. Vacation rates are 
to be one-half the regular rates. 
Mandamus Writ Seeks Lower 


Rates in Great Bend, Kans. 

An alternative writ of mandamus was 
filed last month by the Kansas Public 
Utilities Commission to enforce its or- 
der reducing telephone rates of the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. at 
Great Bend. The telephone company re- 
cently brought suit in the United States 
District Court to enjoin the commission 
from interfering with its fixing its own 
rates in Great Bend. 

This action on the part of the commis- 
sion will take the case into the Kansas 
Supreme Court instead of the federal 
district court. 

The ruling ordering reduced rates at 
Great Bend was handed down October 
20 and in it the commission declared the 
following monthly schedule of rates 
would enable the company to set aside 
$4,140 for depreciation and still earn 7 
per cent on the value of its property, 
fixed at $95,000: 


Individual line business............ $3.25 
Individual line residence........... 2.25 
Two-party line residence.......... 2.00 
Four-party line residence.......... 1.75 
Extension sets, extra, business..-. 1.00 
Extension sets, extra, residence, 

Ni crete alerdia amas meas 75 
Extension sets, extra, residence, 
SE sAnbeaccengetannseriekadsen 50 
P. B. X. trunk, 1% times the indi- 

_ vidual line business rate. 
Rural party line residence......... 1.50 
Rural switching service........... 50 
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Under the old rates the company’s net 
earnings, according to the commission, 
for the year ending July 31, 1921, were 
$14,421.06, said to be greatly in excess 
of a reasonable depreciation and return 
on the investment. 

The $95,000 valuation placed on the 
company’s property by the commission in- 
cludes $4,480 as the value of the property 
leased by the Southwestern Bell for use 
in its exchange at Great Bend from the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. In 


refusing to allow the 4% per cent of cer- - 


tain of the company’s gross earnings for 
services performed by the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., the commission 
said: 

“The general organization of the Bell 
company contains the best engineers, ac- 
countants, lawyers, and other experts in 
the telephone business that money will 
secure, and no such services as it is 
claimed are performed by the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. for South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. are necessary 
to the proper conduct of its business at 
Great Bend. If such services are desired 
by the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
in addition to the services of its own 
organization, it should and must stand 
the expense thereof.” 


Application for Extension of Toll 
Line Denied. 

An order was issued by the Missouri 
Public Service Commission on November 
7, denying an application filed by several 
individuals operating a number of rural 
lines in the vicinity of Springfield, and 
asking that the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. be compelled to extend its toll 
lines from what is known as Jones’ switch 
for a distance of about one-half mile and 
connect it with their switchboard. 

In its opinion the commission says that 
operating difficulties would be encountered 
if the extension were made and that the 
individuals have formed a strictly mutual 
company, organized for their mutual 
benefit only, and is, therefore, not under 
its jurisdiction. 


Nebraska Farmers’ Mutual Gets 


Extension of Present Rates. 

The Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Co., 
of Ord, has been granted permission to 
continue until August 1 of next year the 
present schedule of exchange rates. The 
one exception was made with respect to 
farm rates on the Burwell exchange, 
$1.75 for metallic and $1.50 for grounded 
circuits, which were cancelled and the 
old rate of $13 a year restored. As a 
matter of fact, the company had never 
rut the new rate into effect, having er- 
roneously concluded that it had the op- 
tion of continuing the old rate if it de- 
sired. The change merely straightens the 
record. 

The company was originally built be- 
cause the town company would not build 
rural lines. It entered the city as a com- 
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petitor, and finally bought out the town 
people, after both companies had lost a 
lot of money. The company is owned al- 
most entirely by farmers. 

The commission had ordered a revalu- 
ation of the company’s property for the 
purpose of making an allowance for main- 
tenance and depreciation. The rates that 
have been in effect are found by the com- 
mission to have resulted in a surplus, but 
this is more apparent than real. 

The company is paying 9 per cent on a 
debt of $13,000 and has had to stand a 
big increase in taxes. The company was 
formerly authorized to pay 8 per cent 
dividends on a $32,770, but it has not been 
able to do so because of the large in- 
debtedness. This was $16,000 until re- 
cently, when it was reduced to $13,000 by 
cash payments and issuing stock dividends. 
This operation will probably have to be 
repeated the next year, the commission 
says. 


Refused to Accept Rates but Does 
After Court Action. 


A treaty of peace has been signed be- 
tween the Nebraska State Railway Com- 
mission and C. J. Garlow, president and 
chief owner of the Platte County Tele- 
phone Co. Two years ago Mr. Garlow 
applied for an increase in rates, and in 
February, 1920, granted than 
was asked for. 


was less 

This fact, coupled with provisions of 
the order relating to collections and oth- 
er practices, irritated Mr. Garlow to the 
point where, after a heated interchange 
between him and Commissioner Browne, 
he refused to put the new rates into ef- 
fect. He challenged the right of the 
commission to tell him how to run the 
internal affairs of his corporation. He 
applied for a rehearing, and because of 
statements in his brief, which the com- 
missioners construed to be personal re- 
flections, this was stricken from the files. 
He failed to get a rehearing. 

Then the commission applied to the 
district court at Columbus, the headquar- 
ters of the company, for a mandamus 
to compel his obedience to its order and 
the putting of the new schedule and the 
accompanying directions into effect. Aft- 
er a long legal skirmish, Mr. Garlow has 
gone into court, confessed judgment and 
paid the costs. The commissioners es- 
timate that his company lost $6,000 in 
revenues because of this refusal to obey 
the order. 

Mr. Garlow says that he was coerced 
into signing the treaty of peace. He 
asked some months ago for an increase 
in rates and a valuation of the company’s 
property. The commission refused to do 
anything with the application until the 
litigation over the previous order had 
been ended. The judgment of the court 
is that the 1920 schedule shall go into 
effect and that the company shall cease 
objectionable practices with relation to 
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service charges and collections. The ap- 

plication for permanent rates will be tak- 

en up shortly. 

Farmers’ Union Demands Com- 
mission Reduce Rates. 

The Farmers’ Union of Boyd county, 
Neb., has undertaken to fix telephone 
rates. At its recent annual meeting, it 
adopted resolutions demanding that the 
Nebraska State Railway Commission at 
once terminate the temporary rates al- 
lowed the Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Co., a 10 per cent surcharge on all ex- 
change rates, and thereafter reduce the 
old rates 10 per cent. Then it sent the 
commission a copy of its resolutions. 

The commission will inform the ob- 
jectors that it is required, by law, to 
make such rates for telephone compan- 
ies as will give a reasonable return on 
the amount of money invested; that the 
company is now earning but a little over 
4 per cent; that the commission is with- 
out authority to reduce rates unless com- 
plaint is filed or upon its own motion and 
then only after a full hearing has been 
given all persons interested. 


New York Mayors Demand Cut 
In Telephone Rates. 


A demand for immediate reduction in 
telephone rates with a condemnation of 
the proposed company-wide method of 
rate levying was made by a conference of 
state mayors in a memorandum submit- 
ted to the New York Public Service 
Commission at the opening of the com- 
missions’ investigation into the affairs of 
the New York Telephone Co. which be- 
gan at Albany November 29. The memo- 
randum was adopted at a conference of 
corporation counsels of the various cities. 

Attorneys for the cities expressed the 
belief that an investigation such as the 
public service commission plans could not 
be carried out in less than a year and that 
the three months suggested as its dura- 
tion were inadequate. The committee 
recommended that the commission estab- 
lish temporary rates below those now in 
effect, pending final determination of the 
case. 

The conference went on record against 
the proposed company-wide method of 
determining telephone rates and declared 
for a continuation of the local area sys- 
tem. It suggested also that the state aid 
the various localities in protecting their 
interests in regard to telephone service 
by the appointment of state experts to 
help solve the problems of the munici- 
palities. 

Chairman Prendergast, of the public 
service commission, in opening the first 
hearing, declared the commission was not 
taking sides in advance on any aspect of 
the questions. involved in the investiga- 
tion, and that its object was to make an 
impartial determination of facts to de- 
termine the proper bases of rate-making 
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and apportionment. He said the commis- 
sion was most anxious to co-operate with 
the localities concerned in the investiga- 
tion and suggested that the latter appoint 
a committee to confer with the commis- 
sion and assist its investigation. 


Commends Management of Ex- 
change and Raises Rates. 

Recognition of the Lima Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., of Lima, Ohio, as a com- 
pany rendering service equal to, if not the 
most efficient of any in the country, is 
made by the public utilities commission 
in its decision granting the company au- 
thority to charge rates approximately 12 
per cent higher. 

The decision states that the commission 
could find no way in which the company 
could at this time or in the immediate 
future reduce operating expenses and still 
maintain efficient service, and says that 
where good service is given by a com- 
pany, adequate rates must be allowed. 
The management of the affairs of the 
Lima company was commended by the 
commission as being honest, economical 
and efficient and was considered in grant- 
ing the company’s plea. 

A summary of the old and new month- 
ly rates is as follows: 


Private business 

Two-party business 

Private residence 

Private exchange trunk lines. 6.50 


The valuation of the company’s proper- 
ties on August 31 was found to be $1,- 
146,021.09, a net addition of $217,870.14 
over the former valuation. 

Gross revenues of the company for the 
year ending August 31, 1921, were found 
to be $330,880.19 and the net earnings 
$72,940.95, or a return for interest and 
dividends of 6% per cent. 


Oklahoma Telephone 
Lowers Rates December 1. 
One of the first telephone companies 
to ask the Oklahoma Corporation Com- 
ntission for lower rates is the Stonewall 


Company 


Telephone Co., of Stonewall. The com- 
pany’s request was promptly granted by 
the commission on November 15. 

Rates for business service have been 
reduced from $3 to $2.50 per month and 
for residence service from $2 to $1.50 per 
month. 

It was explained in the application that 
the “people lost money by not making a 
cotton crop and want us to share their 
losses with them,” and the telephone com- 
pany in asking for the lower rate evi- 
denced a willingness to share the losses. 
The new rates became effective Decem- 
ber 1. 


Company Entitled to Fair Return 
on Investment—Rates Raised. 
The Wisconsin Telephone Co. recently 

filed an application with the state railroad 

commission for authority to increase its 
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rates for telephone service at three ex- 
changes; namely, Stevens Point, Wauke- 
sha and Marinetta. It alleged that its 
costs of operation had increased over 100 
per cent within the last few years and 
that it was not earning a reasonable re- 
turn on its investment. 

Hearings on the application were held 
and new rates approved by the commis- 
sion on October 28, although they are 
somewhat lower than those originally 
asked for by the company. The new net 
monthly rates at the three exchanges 
compare with the old as follows: 


New. 
3.50 
1.00 
2.25 


Business. 
One-party 
Two-party 
Extension 

Residence. 
One-party 
Two-party 1.90 
Four-party 1.75 
Extension : 15 
Rural service 23 2.00 
Switching service to roadway 

companies, per station . 62% 

The three exchanges are of the com- 
mon battery type and the total number of 
subscribers affected approximates 6,250. 

No inventory of the property and plant 
of any of the three exchanges was ever 
made by the commission, so that it was 
unable to give an estimate of the repro- 
duction costs upon an appraisal basis. 
Figures submitted by the company showed 
a property and plant investment in Stevens 
Point of $73,656.57, Waukesha, $159,961.- 
74, and Marinette, $98,535.10. 

In addition to the foregoing invest- 
ments, the company contended that allow- 
ance should be made for the investment 
in the general office building and the stores 
and supplies in Milwaukee which are used 
for the state exchanges. 

The company stated further that in De- 
cember, 1920, the plants were inadequate 
and that considerable additional invest- 
ment was necessary in order to restore 
them to normal working condition. It 
testified that this additional investment 
amounted to $17,788 for the Stevens 
Point exchange, $12,225 for Marinette, 
and $20,000 for Waukesha, which amounts 
were approved by the commission. 

Giving consideration to the apportion- 
ment of the Milwaukee general invest- 
ment to the various state exchanges and 
to the estimated additional investment 
which the company claimed was necessary 
to restore the plants to normal, a total 
investment per station of $58.45 at Stev- 
ens Point, $68 at Waukesha, and $67.85 
at Marinette is shown. 

The question of the amount of depre- 
ciation to be provided was also brought up 
and considered by the commission. It 
believes that the following amounts should 
be provided for depreciation: $5,347.38 
at Stevens Point; $10,227.47 at Wauke- 
sha, and $6,430.69 at Marinette. 

Statements of the operating revenues 
and expenses at the three exchanges dur- 
ing the period from 1915 to June 30, 1921, 
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submitted by the company at the hearings 
show that the operating ratio at the Stev- 
ens Point exchange has increased from 
39.3 per cent in 1915 to 74 per cent in 
1921; at the Waukesha exchange from 57.5 
per cent to 72 per cent; and at the Mari- 
nette exchange from 44.5 per cent to 78 
per cent. 

The larger portion of the increase in op- 
erating expenses, the commission states, 
is due to increased salaries paid operators 
and other employes. Inasmuch as the in- 
dustrial commission recently increased the 
minimum wage to be paid women in cities 
of over 5,000 population from 22 cents to 
25 cents per hour, the commission is of 
the opinion that a further increase in op- 
erator’s wages is to be expected, and that 
therefore some increase in revenues 
should be given the company in order that 
it may earn a reasonable return upon its 
investment. 





Higher Rates for Single and Party 
Line Telephone Service. 

Rates for single party line and party 
line telephone service were increased from 
$1.50 to $1.75 and $1.25 to $1.50 respec- 
tively on November 15, in Poy Sippi, 
Wis., under an order issued on that date 
by the state railroad commission granting 
the necessary authority to the Poy Sippi 
Telephone Co. 

This company operates a small tele- 
phone system in and around Poy Sippi, 
serving 256 telephones, over 14 local lines, 
15 rural lines and two toll lines, all of 
which are of metallic construction. There 
are a total of 150 miles of pole line, 254 
miles of wire, and 1,000 pair feet of cable. 
There is a magneto switchboard with an 
ultimate capacity of 50 circuits. The re- 
port of the company for the year ended 
December 31, 1920, shows a cost of plant 
of $13,625. 


Higher Rates Held in Abeyance 
Pending Improved Service. 

In an order issued November 23. the 
Wisconsin Railroad Commission author- 
ized the New Cashton Telephone Co., of 
Cashton, to place in effect a toll rate of 
5 cents per message commencing 10 days 
from the date of the order or upon the 
furnishing of clear toll lines between 
Cashton and Bloomingdale and between 
Cashton and Dell, if such toll lines are 
not available within the specified period. 

One-fourth of the revenue from this 
toll rate, whether originating or terminat- 
ing business, was ordered to be paid to 
the Bloomingdale Telephone Co. or the 
Dell Telephone Co., as the case may be, 
and the balance retained by the New 
Cashton Telephone Co. to compensate it 
for its central office work and for the lines 
furnished by it. 

A switching rate of $6 per telephone 
per year was authorized to be applied 
commencing January 1, 1922, for the serv- 
ice rendered to the Newry Telephone Co., 
but provided that upon the submission of 
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a reasonable toll rate by both companies 
such toll rate would be authorized in lieu 
of the switching rate. 

The New Cashton Telephone Co. asked 
for other increases in its rate schedule but 
the commission ordered that these pro- 
posed increases be held in abeyance until 
certain service requirements specified in 
the order have been complied with. 





Service Must Be Improved Before 
Rates Can Be Raised. 
Although 200 out of the 365 subscribers 
of the Farmers & Merchants Telephone 
Co., operating in the villages of Lena and 
Coleman, Wis., and the surrounding rural 
territory signified their willingness to the 
commission to pay higher rates for tele- 
thone service and the company’s revenue 
and expense statements showed the need 
for a raise in rates, the state railroad 
commission on November 23 refused to 
approve the increased schedule until such 
time as the company’s service is improved. 

When the service conditions are brought 
up to the commission’s recommendations, 
the commission says it will issue a sup- 
plementary order approving the proposed 
raise in rates. 

The property and plant value of the 
company’s property as reported to the 
commission was $15,940.44. This amount 
was used for rate-making purposes. 

Revenues for the year ended December 
31, 1920, were $6,919.22, while the ex- 
penses were $5,821 (equivalent to $16 per 
telephone), leaving available for deprecia- 
tion and return on the 
$1,098.22. 


investment but 


Capital Stock Issue by Bangor 
(Wis.) Company Approved. 
On November 18,-the Wisconsin Rail- 
road Commission authorized the Bangor 
Telephone Co., of Bangor, to issue 1,000 
shares of its capital stock of the par 
value of $10 each, making a total issue of 
$10,000, for the purpose of securing funds 
with which to pay for additions, exten- 
sions, and improvements to its property 
and plant, and all for purposes properly 

chargeable to capital account. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


CALIFORNIA. 

December 2: Application of the Asso- 
ciated Telephone Co., of San Bernardino 
and Long Beach, for authority to sub- 
stitute public pay stations for flat rate 
service to subscribers where the tele- 
phones are for public use, denied. 

FLorRIDA 

November 22: Hearing at Lake Worth 
on petition of the Lake Worth Telephone 
Co. for authority to change and increase 
its rates. 

ILLINOIs. 

November 9: Order issued approving 
lease by the C., R. I. & P. Ry. Co. to 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
conveying a portion of the railway com- 
pany’s right-of-way in Joliet for storage 
of telephone poles for one year from 
April 1, 1921, at a rental of $12 a year. 
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November 9: Lease by the C. & E. LI. 
R. R. Co., William J. Jackson, receiver, 
to the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., conveying certain premises in Ross- 
ville for one year from May 12, 1921, at 
a rental of $10 per year, approved. 

November 9: Sale by the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co. to the Murphysboro Tele- 
phone Co. of telephone toll property lo- 
cated in Perry county, fully described in 
bill of sale dated April 1, 1921, under 
conditions specified in order, approved. 

November 9: Sale by the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co. to the Kinloch-Blooming- 
ton Telephone Co. of toll property lo- 
cated between Bloomington and Shirley, 
fully described in bill of sale dated June 
9, 1921, for $306, approved. 

November 9: Orders issued approving 
purchase by the Alexander County Tele- 
phone Co. of the properties of the Unity 
& Olive Branch Telephone Line, the Dis- 
wood Independent Telephone Co., and the 
Thebes & Cairo Telephone Co., located in 
Alexander county. The Alexander Coun- 
ty company granted certificates of con- 
venience and necessity to operate the fore- 
going telephone lines. 

November 9: Proposed advance in 
rates for telephone service in Watseka 
and vicinity by the Watseka Telephone 
Co. permanently cancelled and annulled. 

November 9: Order issued suspending 
until March 11, 1922, proposed advance 
in rates by the Shiloh’ Mutual Telephone 
Co. in Huntsville and vicinity. 

November 9: The LaHarpe Telephone 
Co., of LaHarpe, granted an additional 
30 days in which to make certain im 
provements on its system as may be nec- 
essary to eliminate inductive interference. 

November 9: Rates filed by the Illinois 
Telephone Co., proposed as effective in 
Jacksonville and 12 other cities and vil- 
lages, resuspended until May 14, 1922. 

November 9: Proposed increase in 
rates by the Crossville Telephone Co. for 
service in Crossville, permanently an- 
nulled and cancelled, the telephone com- 
pany, on November 1, having requested 


permission of the commission to with- 
draw its proposed rate schedule. 
November 9: Complaint of the Cal- 


houn Telephone Co. against the Calhoun 
Farmers Co-operative Telephone Co., rel- 
ative to invasion of territory, dismissed, 
the commission having issued an order 
under date of June 21, 1921, removing 
the cause of complaint. 

November 9: Rate schedule filed by the 
Bunker Hill Telephone Co., providing for 
toll message rates between the exchanges 
of the Bunker Hill Telephone Co. and 
the Bunker Hill Mutual Telephone Co. 
of five cents a mesage, permanently sus- 
pended and annulled. 

November 9: The Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co. authorized to sell to the Mor- 
rison Telephone Co. certain telephone 
toll property in Whiteside county, fully 
described in bill of sale dated March 10, 
1921, for $4,717.12. 

November 9: Order issued approving 
sale by the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. to 
the Baker Telephone System, telephone 
toll property located between Shirley and 
McLean, fully described in bill of sale 
dated June 9, 1921, for $835.76. 

November 9: Intercorporate agreement 
dated August 1, 1921, and supplemental 
agreement between the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co. and the Illinois Telephone Co. 
covering long distance telephone messages 
approved. 

November 9: Agreement dated October 
4, 1921, between the Bureau County In- 
dependent Telephone Co., of Princeton, 
and the Bureau County Mutual Tele- 
phone Co., of New Bedford, covering the 
physical connection of the telephone ex- 
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changes of the two companies at New 
Bedford, approved. 

November 9: Agreement dated Octo- 
ber 18, 1921, between the L. & N. R. R. 
Co. and the White County Telephone 
Union, covering installation and use of 
an iron. pipe conduit for carrying tele- 
phone wires underneath the track of the 
railway company near Carmi, approved. 

November 9: Order issued suspending 
until March 10, 1922, proposed advance 
in rates for toll service by the Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co. 

November 15: Rates filed by the De 
Kalb County Telephone Co., proposed as 
effective in De Kalb and 11 other ex- 
changes, resuspended until May 20, 1922. 

November 15: Petition of the Macomb 
Telephone Co. for an order requiring the 
Mann Telephone Co. to place in effect a 
toll charge of 10 cents on all messages 
from the lines of the Mann Telephone 
Co. from Bushnell to Macomb, dismissed. 

November 15: Order issued amending 
commission’s ruling of October 31, 1921, 
to read as follows: “It is therefore 
ordered that rate schedule IPUC 3 of 
the El Paso Telephone Co., filed under 
date of December 8, 1920, proposing in- 
creased rates for telephone service in El 
Paso and vicinity be, and the same is 
hereby permanently suspended, annulled 
and canceled.” 

December 6: Hearing at Springfield 
on application of the Scott County Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to increase rates 
in Mason City. z 

December 6: Hearing at Springfield 
on application of the Scott County Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to increase rates 
in Winchester. 

December 7: Hearing at Springfield on 
complaint of W. A. Turnipseed against 
the Fifer Telephone Co., alleging in- 
creased rates for telephone service in 
Gridley without the approval of the com- 
mission. 

December 7: Hearing at Springfield in 
the matter of citation order entered re- 
quiring the Henderson County and the 
Monmouth Public Service companies and 
the Stronghurst Telephone:Co. to show 
cause for inductive interference with tele- 
phone circuits of the telephone company ; 
motion filed by attorney for the telephone 
company that the Inter City Telephone 
Co. be made a party to the proceedings. 

December 7: Hearing at Springfield in 
the matter of complaint of R. A. Weid- 
ner and citizens of Fayette county against 
the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. in regard 
to division of territory served by the 
telephone company and insufficient tele- 
phone service in Fayette county and con- 
nections with the city of Vandalia; set 
for further hearing for the purpose of 
making the Mulberry Grove Telephone 
Co. a party to the case. 

December 7: Hearing at Springfield on 
application of the LaHarpe Telephone 
Co.. for authority to increase toll rates 
for telephone service at LaHarpe and 
Vicinity. 

December 7: Hearing at Springfield in 
the matter of application of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Telephone Co. for authority 
to increase toll rates at Carthage, Dallas 
City and Basco; petition filed by the 
company for approval of contract for toll 
rates from Fountain Green to Carthage, 
etc. 

December 9: Hearing at LaHarpe in 
the matter of application of the LaHarpe 
Telephone Co. for authority to increase 
rates for service in the rural district of 
LaHarpe; cross petition filed by city of 
LaHarpe. 


October 14: 


KANSAS. 
In the matter of com- 
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plaint of the Bushton Telephone Co., of 
Bushton, against the Pawnee Power & 
Water Co., of Larned; the matter having 
been satisfactorily adjusted, case dis- 
missed. 

October 14: Application of the Lansing 
Telephone Co., of Lansing, for a certifi- 
cate relating to a proposed issue of its 
notes in the amount of $3,000, granted. 

November 16: Temporary schedule of 
rates granted the Cherryvale Telephone 
Co., of Cherryvale, on March 14, 1921, 
ordered extended for a further period o 
60 days. 

November 17: In the matter of ap- 
plication of the Claflin Telephone Co. for 
authority to make certain changes in its 
rates for service at Claflin; this case be- 
ing a continuation of one heard some 
time ago in which an increase of about 30 
per cent of the amount asked for in the 
application was granted; at another hear- 
ing of the case held recently a new 
schedule of rates almost as high as those 
asked for in the application granted. 

November 17: In the matter of ap- 
plication of the Marion Mutual Telephone 
Co. for authority to increase rates for 
telephone service at its exchange at Ma- 
rion; application withdrawn and case dis- 
missed. 

November 21: Application of the Farm- 
ers Mutual Switchboard Association at 
Durham for permission to sell its tele- 
phone plant and property to G. F. Gant, 
granted. 

MINNESOTA. 

December 7: Hearing at St. Paul on 
application of the Rochester Telephone 
Co. for permission to increase rates at 
Rochester. 

December 22: . Hearing at Villard on 
application of the Villard Telephone Co. 
for authority to increase its local and 
rural rates and place in effect service con- 
nection and other miscellaneous charges 
at Villard. 

December 23: Hearing at Newfolden 
on application of the Newfolden Central 
Telephone Co., of Newfolden, for au- 
thority to increase its local and rural tele- 
phone rates. 

Missourt. 

November 19: Hearing at Carthage on 
application of the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. for authority to increase 
its rates for service. 

November 28: Temporary increase in 
local and rural rates granted the Frank- 
ford Telephone Exchange, of Frankford. 
The rates will remain in effect for 13 
months, beginning December 1, 1921. 

November 28: Order issued authoriz- 
ing the Dawn Telephone Co., of Dawn, 
to increase its rates for telephone service 
on and after January 1, 1922. The higher 
schedule is only temporary, remaining in 
effect for 13 months. 

NEBRASKA. 

November 29: In the matter of the 
application of the Lincoin Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. for permission to increase 
rates at its exchanges located at Deweese, 
Bruning, Gilead, Jansen, Endicott and 
Steele City; it appearing that the rates 
asked for are the standard rates now in 
effect at other exchanges of like size and 
territorial area and that they will not 
produce sufficient revenue to adequately 
take care of local needs, ordered that ap- 
plication be granted and rates placed into 
effect December 1. 

November 30: Application filed by the 
Northeast Telephone Co., successor to 
Matheny Telephone Co., asking for in- 
creased rates on exchanges at Walthill, 
Winnebago and Rosalie. E. C. Hunt, who 
recently purchased the property, cites in 
the application that he has been waiting 
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until the depression passed before making 
application, but that the situation will not 
warrant further delay. He asks that busi- 
ness telephones be raised from $2 to $8, 
residence from $1.25 to $1.75, party line 
residence from $1 to $1.50, with no 
change in farm line rate of $1.50. 
December 2: Hearing at Geneva of 
application of Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. for permission to abandon ex- 
change at Strang, where but 28 subscrib- 


ers are served; several protests were 
presented. 
December 7: Hearing at Columbus of 


service complaint prefered by Monroe 
Community Club against Platte County 
Telephone Co., and upon application of 
company for increase in rates. 

December 12: Hearing at Bloomfield 
of application of Union Telephone Co. 
for establishment of just and reasonable 
rates at Bloomfield exchange. 

New York. 

December 1: Application of city of 
Syracuse for a rehearing on commission’s 
order dismissing city’s complaints against 
New York Telephone Co., denied. 

NortH Dakora. 

November 28: The Moore & Liberty 
Telephone Co., of Enderlin, granted a re- 
duced rate for multi-party rural line 
service. 

November 28: Application of the 
Greaves Telephone Co. for authority to 
issue $300 worth of stock, approved. 

November 28: Permission granted the 
Silver Bow Telephone Co. to charge $1.25 
per month for rural grounded service. 

November 28: In the matter of appli- 
cation of B. A. Johnson to have the 
Northern States Power Co., of Minot, 
install an individual line telephone; case 
closed. 

November 28: Authority granted the 
Farmers Telephone Co., of Starkweather, 
to abandon certain telephone lines in 
Bowman township, Cavalier county. 

November 28: In the matter of appli- 
cations filed by the Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. and the North Dakota In- 
dependent Telephone Co. for increased 
rates at various exchanges; increases not 
found justified and cases dismissed. 

November 28: Application filed by the 
Sibley Rural Telephone Co., of McKen- 
zie, for authority to extend its lines. 

OHIo. 

November 18: The Lima Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., of Lima, authorized, to 
increase its local rates. 

: PENNSYLVANIA. 

November 22: Hearing at Harrisburg 
on application of the Bell Telephone Co. 
of Pennsylvania for the approval of an 
agreement between it and the East Pitts- 
burgh Telephone Co. covering the joint 
use of certain underground conduits in 
Pittsburgh. The Bell company also asks 


. for the approval of an agreement between 


it and the Duquesne Light Co. providing 
for the joint use of certain poles in the 
borough of Clairton. 

WISCONSIN. 

November 30: The West Menasha 
Telephone Co., of Menasha, authorized t 
increase its rates for telephone service 
from $15 to $24 net per year per sub- 
scriber. 

November 30: Increases in local and 
rural rates granted the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co. for its Manitowoc exchange. 

December 6: Hearing at Madison on 
application of the Washington County 
Telephone Co., of Schleisingerville, for 
authority to increase rates. U-2611. 

December 9: Hearing at Madison on 
application of the Dancy Telephone Co.. 
of Dancy, for authority to increase its 
rates. U-2612. 
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Buy Lon Gest- 
Lived Poles 


Insist on the ‘“‘P & H’’ 


Guaranteed Penetration Process 


The “P&H” Guaranteed Penetration 
Process removesall element of chance, 
and all uncertain results. It guaran- 
tees a uniform half inch depth of 
penetration of preservative through- 
out the ground line area of every pole. 


Why take chances when you can be 
assured of maximum pole life by 
simply specifying ““P & H” Guaran- 
teed Penetration Process Poles? 





* We can fill any pole needs—treated and 
untreated Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Poles—any form of Butt- 
Treatment—and we offer to pole-users 
the first process of Butt-Treatment 
guaranteeing a uniform depth of half 
inch penetration—the “P & H” Guaran- 
teed Penetration Process. 








sutt-Treates | 
PAGE & HILLC? |; 

1921 ‘ Write for illustrated description of the 
GUARANTEED || 


One -Half Inch fas “P & H” Guaranteed Penetration Process 


PEN ETRATION : Copyright, 1921, by P & H Co. 
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“PAGE “> HILL CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS , MINN. 


™ k, N.Y. 717 Bryant Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 19 S. La Salle,Chicago, Ill, 
Tred: Lad } ae hang Tex, 311 Sumpter Bidg., Dallas, Tex. 1416 Starks Bidg., Louisville, Ky. 























From Factory and Salesroom 


Convention: Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, January 12-14, 1922 





“Super-Service Switchboards” Ap- 
pear in Booklet Form. 

“Super-Service Switchboards” is the 
title of a little 50-page booklet just issued 
by the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone 
Mfg. Co., containing a comprehensive and 
interesting survey of the of the 
switchboard in general and the work of 
the Stromberg-Carlson switchboard in 
particular. 

The latest achievements 
ergy multiple-switchboard design are de- 
scribed throughout the booklet, the illus- 
trations of which clearly display the sim- 
plicity of the modern switchboard. 

Today, the company states in its intro- 
duction, the requirements of good tele- 
phone service determine the design of the 
switchboard. During the past 12 years 
there has been a gradual change in the de- 
sign of telephones and switchboards. De- 
mands for simplified and limited appara- 
tus, although apparent, have been slowly 
forced out of the limelight by the require- 
ments for both fast and accurate service. 

The booklet contains clear descriptions 
of the operator’s cut-in, operator’s bar, 


work 


in central-en- 


advance plugging-in, operator's listening 
indication, operator’s the 
audible busy test, operator’s ringing con- 
trol, machine ringing, ringing tone, instan- 
taneous ringing cut-off, and many other 


secret service, 


items of interest to telephone men. 
Copies of “Super-Service Switch- 

can be obtained by writing the 

Telephone Mfg. Co. 


boards,” 
Stromberg-Carlson 
at Rochester, N. Y. 


“Bill” Qualls Now With Federal 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
William F. Qualls, for several years 
connected with the sales department of 


the Monarch Telephone Mfg. Co. and 


later sales manager of that company, has 
been appointed to the sales organization 
of the Federal Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. of Buffalo, N. Y. 

The increasing business of the Federal 
company, both foreign and domestic, is 

















“Bill” Qualls, Recently Appointed to Sales 
Department of the Federal Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
said to have made it necessary to divide 
the sales into departments 
and Mr. Qualls will be in charge of the 
dealing. with domestic tele- 


organization 


department 
phone companies. 

Mr. Qualls has been in the telephone 
business 26 years and has had engineer- 
ing and executive as well as sales expe- 
rience. For seven years he was general 
manager of the Decatur County Indepen- 


dent Telephone Co. of Greensburg, Ind., 
and installed the automanual system for 
that organization. 

For a time he was connected with the 
sales organization of the Telephone Im- 
provement Co., selling the automanual. 
He was later associated with the com- 
mercial department of the Chicago Tele- 
phone Co., then contract agent for the In- 
dianapolis Telephone Co. In 1915 Mr. 
Qualls joined the Monarch organiza- 
tion. 

His many friends in the telephone field 
wish him the greatest success in his new 
undertaking. 

Stromberg-Carison Exhibit at IIli- 
nois Telephone Convention. 

At the annual convention of the IlIli- 
nois Telephone Association at Springfield 
last month, the Stromberg-Carlson Tele- 
phone Mfg. Co. had a most interesting 
display of its standard line of telephone 


apparatus. 
Included, of course, was the No. 105 
standard switchboard with its automatic 


restored ring-off signals, non-ring-through 
cord circuits, and plug restore drops. The 
merits of this board were called to the 
visitors’ attention by means of a loud 
speaking receiver, mounted in the switch- 
board’s front panel. This provided a very 
interesting and novel way of presenting 
convincing arguments to the delegates. 
Other equipment exhibited, as 
in the accompanying illustrations, was the 


shown 


No. 101 P. B. X. switchboard in ope 
ration, various types of central energy 
telephones, magneto telephones, inter 


communicating telephones, and an exten 
sive display of line construction materials, 
together with samples of Stromberg-Carl 
son switchboard apparatus. 
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Views of the Stromberg-Carison Exhibit at the Recent Convention of the Illinois Telephone Association 





cf # 


Held 


in Springfield, Ill. 
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Better 


Prices 
Lower 








BRACH VACUUM ARRESTERS 


During the past year we have brought out several im- 


proved types for telephone protection and also brought prices © 


within the reach of every company. 
Take our new Type 440, for instance. It embodies all the 
advantages of BRACH Arresters—full protection against 
lightning, crosses, 
and balance of potential between pairs. 


Price complete with porcelain base, fuses and mountings 
—$1.50 each. 


L. S. BRACH MFG. CO., Newark, N. J. 


than ever 


than ever 


grounded lines—gives clear transmission 
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B. F. & R. P. GRAVELY 


MARTINSVILLE, VA., U.S.A. 





Insulator Pins, Brackets 


Pole Steps, Cobs 


Standard and Special Sizes 


Locust and Oak 


Treatment: Plain, Painted, Paraffined, Creosoted 


Your best opportunity to lay in a stock of 


18x2x12 Brackets 
14x8 Locust Pins 1}$x9 Locust Pins 


It is unwise to hold off for lower prices 


B. F. & R. P. GRAVELY 


MARTINSVILLE, VA., U.S.A. 


We are ready to supply information, prices, prompt 
deliveries, and to render to you efficient service, 


XOXO EXO EXE 
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MACHINE SWITCHING 
TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 


for Public or PrivateExchanges 


THE AUTOMANUAL SYSTEM—An automatic 
system without dials, in which a few oper- 
ators control the switching machines of a 
large exchange. 


THE AUTOMANUAL SATELLITE—In which 
the machine switches in distant villages 
are controlled from AUTOMANUAL key- 
boards at a city exchange. 


THE DIAL AUTOMATIC SYSTEM—In which 
the machine switches are controlled by 
dials at the subscribers’ stations. 


THE ALL-RELAY SYSTEM—In which there 
are relays only, with no moving selectors; 
adapted for dial or keyboard control. 


THE NEW AUTOMATIC DIAL—Our latest 
product. 


The North Electric Manufacturing Company 
| GALION, OHIO 




















One CAN read by the light of a kerosene 
lamp instead of an electric filament, but 


lamps must be trimmed and oiled; 


And one CAN ring telephone bells by the use 
of batteries instead of a MOTOR-GENER- 
ATOR, but batteries weaken and slow up 
service, eritailing expense and dissatisfac- 
tion as well. 


EFFICIENCY suggests the use 
of a MOTOR-GENERATOR Set. 


THE HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Chicago, IIl. Boston, Mass. 




















Please tell the Advertiser you saw his 


Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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E. F. Barker, A. J. Johnson, and P. D. 
Myers had charge of the company’s ex- 
hibit. 

New Catalog on Tools and Sup- 
plies Issued by E. J. Irish. 
Would you like to have some informa- 
tion regarding underground and overhead 
tools and supplies? E. J. Irish is the 
man who can send it to you for he has 
recently issued a catalog covering such 

products. 

In the foreword, Mr. Irish states that 
his factory is equipped with the most up- 
to-date machinery and that he is in a 
position to manufacture special tools of 
any design. He solicits drawings and 
specifications on any tools. 

Illustrated and described in the book- 
let are cable hangers with or without 
porcelain insulators, porcelain insulators, 
ground rods, pulling-in irons for man- 
holes. Beeline lock coupling conduit rods 
for conduits, sewers, and water pipes, Em- 
pire duct rods, sewer or screw duct rods, 


TELEPHONY 


Keystone double expansion shields, and 
Diamond expansion shields are also listed 
in the catalog. 

Here also are presented cable grips, 
Universal leather collar protectors, line- 
men’s belts and safety straps, jack straps, 
climber straps, special bending wire, cast 
iron manhole frames. and covers, sister 
hooks for pulling rope, terminal bells, 
Flexible plungers, Barnard pick-up tools, 
“Long Saut’” combination cable clamps, 
“Trident” guy clamps, Diamond drive 
rings, and other products. 

Copies of this catalog—Catalog A—may 
be obtained by writing E. J. Irish, at 628- 
630 Filbert St., Philadelphia. The book- 
let will be found a handy one for refer- 
ence. 


Labor and Capital Co-Developers 
of the ‘i: elephone. 

In his attempt to show that neither capi- 
tal or labor, alone, can lay claims to the 
good things of this world, Dr. George 
B. Vosburg, a prominent Denver, Colo., 


Vol. 81. No. 24. 


minister, speaking before the Kiwanis 
club said: 

“Capitalists and laboring men must un- 
derstand each other and realize that 
neither is entirely responsible for the good 
things that we enjoy today. 

Labor was the means by which the 
wires, switchboard and other necessary 
parts of the telephone systems were made 
and placed in the hands of the users. Be- 
fore this labor, came many others. There 
was first the inventor, then the men who 
developed and made the invention prac- 
tical, then the capitalist to finance the 
proposition, the advertising man to bring 
it to the attention of the public, and the 
business man to manage it. 

No one is totally responsible for the 
great economic structure that we live in, 
any more than any one man or class of 
men were responsible for the telephone.” 

Dr. Vosburg has stated several truisms, 
and a little thoughtful consideration of his 
remarks shows that co-operation, as usual, 
is what wins. 














coat of spelter. 


ROEBLING 


TELEPHONE 


WIRE 


Covered with the heaviest practical 
Highest electrical and 
mechanical properties. 


E. B. B, B. B. and STEEL GRADES 
JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS CO. 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 





Nece Protection at Corners f 


Blake Insulated Staples 


Unequalled for telephane and bell 

wiring. The fibre insulation pre- 

vents trozblesome short circuits 

and grounds. 
4 Sizes 


Pat. Nov. 1960 
Write for Samples 


Blake Signal & Mfg. Co. 


BOSTON. MASS. 








FOR OLD TIME’S SAKE 


Let us send you our new prices on printed supplies. 
Paper is still above the pre-war figure, but we are sell- 
ing printed supplies on the old-time basis. 
you a few samples and interesting figures. 


Let us send 


OFFICE AND WORKS: 
RANKIN, PA.“ BRADDOCK P. 0. 
NEW YORK SALES OFFICE: 30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


COPPER CLADe> STEEL COMPANY 


STEEL SALES CORPORATION, CHICAGO, ILE 


COPPERWELD Wire—Made by the Molten Welding Process. 
Bare—Weatherproof—Strand—Twisted Pair—Nails 


CEDAR POLES 


NORTHERN or WESTERN 
Pole Butts Preserved with a 
high grade Coal Tar Distillate 
THE VALENTINE-CLARK COMPANY, 
SPOKANE, WASH. 
Chicago 


TELEPHONE OFFICE SUPPLY COMPANY 
500 Main St. Carthage, Missouri 


NORTHERN-WESTERN 
CEDAR POLES 


A FULL ASSORTMENT OF SIZES 
PROMPT SHIPMENTS ASSURED 


T. M. PARTRIDGE LUMBER COMPANY 
Lumber Exchange MINNEAPOLIS 

















Toledo 




















Te insure delivery on time order your poles 
as early as possible. 








NORTHERN CEDAR POLES WESTERN 


BUTT-TREATING 
BELL LUMBER COMPANY, 


GUARANTEED GRADES 


MINNESOTA MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








